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“SELLING OUT.” 


Tue heading of this article is not ours. It is copied from 
the “ Christian Witness” and introduces the following par- 
agraph : — 

“ Within a week the announcement has been made that the Unita- 
rian Societies, formerly under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Barrett 
and the late Dr. Parkman, have, for lack of congregations, disposed 
of their places of worship to the Romanists. Does not this look as 


if the denomination were selling out ?” 


Perhaps so: perhaps not. Perhaps there are sales to be 
made, and that erelong, to purchasers who will be neither 
Romanists nor semi-Romanists, nor yet inconsistent Prot- 
estants, but Christians of a higher and purer Christian type 
than the world has seen since Apostolic days. Denomina- 
tions are never finalities. The day of their death is always 
better than the day of their birth. They perish when they 
are outgrown. No will or wit of man can thwart the Divine 
purpose. When they have accomplished their missions, they 
ought to give way; they will give way. We presume that 
the writer in the “ Witness ”’ confidently anticipates this fate 
for the Unitarian denomination, believes that they are “ sell- 
ing out.” Now if one outside of “the Church” may be 
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permitted to advise, we would say that the way to make this 
proceeding as uncomfortable as possible to all parties is to 
treat it just after the manner and in the spirit of the par- 
agraph which we have quoted. If ‘the Church” is to be 
commended to the sellers of houses of worship, it certainly 
will not be by any such undignified flings as the ‘ Christian 
Witness” has been left to indulge in. Let the writer make 
the case his own. Suppose it should be found that it is as 
desirable as it certainly is possible to gather all who worship 
in Christ Church and Grace Church into St. Paul’s and 
Trinity, and so have two tolerably flourishing parishes in- 
stead of four weaker ones, would it be worth while for the 
Christians of other denominations to ask whether the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal sect are “ selling out”? Is the dif- 
ficulty of selling pews in at least four Episcopal churches in 
this city to be ascribed to a declining interest in a form of 
Christianity which really has so much that is true and edify- 
ing and attractive to offer? The largest Protestant society 
in this city at this very moment is the South Congregational, 
which emphasizes its Unitarianism as much as any Liberal 
parish in the midst of us, if not more. Does this fact neces- 
sarily prove anything in favor of the doctrine, any more than 
the facts referred to by the “* Witness” prove anything against 
it? Is it not far better for each Christian and for each com- 
munity of Christians to look beheath the surface for argu- 
ments and persuasives? Wherever Christ is, there men, 
women, and children will be grouped about him, and the 
truth spoken in dove will satisfy the hungry soul. 

But we have not copied the above paragraph for the sake 
of making a rejoinder in behalf of those who have deemed it 
advisable to sell their houses of worship. As to the “ Denom- 
ination,’ it will take care of itself, and live as long as it 
ought to live, and accomplish the work which God has 
assigned to this particular branch of his Church. The pros- 
pect is fair that the English Church will be so far reformed 
and emancipated from its Articles that the Christian cause 
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can be promoted by it far more effectually than by any other 
organization ; but until that time, ever drawing nearer, we 
believe, the Liberal Christians cannot be spared, and will con- 
tinue at the South End, if not at the North End, and will 
increase, we hope, in Christian knowledge and love, if not 
in numbers. We shall not afflict our souls much about 
this subject. We have in mind a matter more directly 
practical. 

Is there anything better to be done with an old house of 
worship than this of “ selling out”? Suppose it is Trinity 
that is to be disposed of, or Christ Church ; not such very 
violent suppositions. Suppose that the ‘ Romanists,” who 
might as well be permitted to buy as to build, and who cer- 
tainly frequent their churches as Protestants do not, have 
supplied themselves. What remains? Let us see. 

Influenced merely by old and sacred associations, cherish- 
ing holy memories, clinging to consecrated spots, one would 
promptly reply, Try to reconcile yourself to the meagreness, 
supply your pulpit and your organ-loft in the most inexpen- 
sive way, and keep on, minister to those who remain, bury 
the dead, comfort the few survivors, until there is no longer 
a voice to say, Amen! in response to him who prayeth and 
preacheth. Congregations do sometimes keep on in this way, 
under the care of men whose work must largely be done dur- 
ing the weck days from house to house, amongst the aged, 
the infirm, the sick,—by men who are never cheered with 
the sight of a large congregation, whose services are never 
advertised in the newspapers, save on the occasion of some 
funeral, and who are continually looking forward, not merely 
to the death of individuals, but to the death of the parish. 
The labors of such ministers are made far more discouraging 
than they ought to be by the thoughtlessness of some of 
those who assume to be their hearers, but really only avail 
themselves of their services in various ways as a pastor, 
whilst they are continually making their little audience 
smaller by deserting the assembly for gatherings which are 
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more cheerful, simply because they are larger, attracted to a 
church, it may be, merely because everybody else goes, and 
it is difficult to get a seat. We doubt whether it is worth 
while for a Christian community to seek to perpetuate its 
corporate life in such circumstances. He must be a most de- 
voted and patient Christian who undertakes such a charge. 
What, then, shall be done ? 

Most persons will reply, Emigrate, and before it is too late. 
Take the stones of your house of prayer and set them up 
anew in some thronged neighborhood. Follow the disper- 
sion. You want the house where there are men, women, 
and children to throng it. And this is good counsel when 
there is a congregation for the remnant to follow; but it 
sometimes happens that the former worshippers have re- 
moved quite beyond reach, or have been gradually absorbed 
into other religious households in the neighborhood of their 
dwellings. There may not be enough to justify a removal, 
and the few who remain would be obliged to seek the new 
house from a great distance. What then? We answer, in 
the words of the Divine Master, “ Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and bring in the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind.”” Make your church a mission church. Fill 
up the vacant spaces with families that need to be sought 
and invited to the sanctuary. If your clergyman has only 
a handful of parishioners, let him gather up from the outside 
multitude as many as will come, and minister to them, calling 
in to his assistance every competent person from his immedi- 
ate flock, and any not of his fold who may be prepared and 
disposed to engage in such labors. It is frequently the case 
that the neighborhood which has been abandoned by the rich 
is thronged with poor, or at least with those who only after 
some solicitation, and patient service in many ways, would be 
induced to enter a house of worship which they have been 
in the habit of regarding as private property. In the class 
of churches which we have in mind, the afternoon service is 
for the most part slenderly attended; the worshippers, com- 
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ing from a distance, are not likely to come twice in the day. 
Now it is certainly a vast deal better in such cases to hold 
mission services for adults or for children in the afternoon, 
than to close the doors of the sanctuary. These closed doors 
of Protestant churches are dreary-looking enough during the 
week ; on Sundays they are intolerable, suggestive, indeed, 
of dissolution and “selling out.” So long as a company of 
Christians is in any region of city or country, it is there to 
preach and live the Gospel, to extend to all who seek them 
the comfortable sacraments of our holy and blessed faith, to 
baptize in the name of the Lord, to gather the wandering 
sheep and the poor, forsaken little lambs of Jesus into the 
safe and peaceful fold, to make Christians by being Chris- 
tians. It is a poor and useless business, in the circumstances 
which we are considering, to cast about for one and another 
whose name can be put into a Saturday evening advertise- 
ment as a bait with which to catch for once a congregation 
of quidnuncs, men and women who float about from church 
to church to hear and see some new thing ;— what comes of 
all this save a protracted dying, or, indeed, a galvanizing for 
an hour or two of what has been long dead? Better “ sell 
out’’ at once than go on in this way. But for the time at 
least, and whilst the bargain is pending, go to work, save at 
least one soul, that, when the ‘“ Romanists” shall have come 
into possession, some one man or woman at least in the 
neighborhood may say, in passing the old church, There I 
was born anew into the joy and peace of the Gospel, and, 
being poor in this world’s goods, was made rich in Christ. 

It may prove that what seemed to be dying will revive un- 
der such treatment. Churches die sometimes because they 
have nothing to do,— die because they have nothing to live 
for. They can offer no pulpit ministrations which will sum- 
mon an adequate company of worshippers and hearers from 
a region of three miles square, but they can make the old 
mecting-house the central point from which many paths of 
usefulness and peace shall radiate. Is it good policy to build 
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up and sustain new mission chapels whilst parishes whose 
places of prayer are within a stone’s throw are “ selling 
out”? Shall I be told that families group themselves into 
parishes that they may themselves enjoy the ministry of the 
* Gospel ? I reply, this is only one of the purposes for which 
Christians are banded together, and that if this is their only 
object they can hardly expect to live and be built up. Chris- 
tianity is essentially missionary and aggressive, so long as 
there are worlds to be converted and conquered. <A few 
earnest and judicious persons can bring to pass a vast deal 
through what might seem a perishing organism. The dry 
bones come together and come to life in a most marvellous 
way. What if a congregation doing such a work should need 
assistance from wealthier communions? In rendering such 
help we should be supporting the best possible ministry at 
large, and by the time a self-sustaining society had ceased to 
live we should have a flourishing and efficient free church, 
made so by a very gradual transition. 

But it might prove necessary at length to sell the old 
church. What then? Must it be a “selling out,” even to 
the Romanists ?— not that they are heathen, or useless, far 
from it, only we prefer Protestants, we mean the real ones. 
It seems to us that in case of a sale the. proceeds, instead of 
being dribbled into the pockets of individuals, should be ap- 
propriated, wherever the money does not belong to the needy, 
to the support of Free Churches. The interest of the consid- 
erable amounts that would be obtained in this way would go 
far towards sustaining ministries at large, wherever they 
might be needed. If they are not called for or welcomed 
here, they will be elsewhere. The poor we are sure to have 

- with us for a long time to come. Those who built our old 
churches intended to devote so much to the support of relig- 
ious institutions; they had no thought of laying the founda- 
tion for a profitable speculation against the time when real 

estate should have increased in value fourfold. The benefit 
of this increase belongs to the Church as an institution. The 
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property should be held as a sacred trust. Ifthe spot and 
the walls are no longer useful for Gospel purposes, or if the 
“ Romanists” can turn them to better account than we can, 
let them go; but let the worshippers, unless they propose to 
erect another house of God, make the amount of the sale 
available for homeless Christians, or for homeless souls that 
ought to be Christians. It would not be easy to raise funds 
for maintaining additional free chapels; but here are funds 
already raised, transmitted to us from our fathers, for eccle- 
siastical and Christian uses, — it is only to secure them by 
an act of reconsecration which can be attended with no great 
sacrifice. There is in the city where we are writing a pleth- 
ora of churches, if we take into account only those who are 
able and willing to pay considerable sums for pews ; but there 
is a large outside multitude which is not yet met, as they 
must be, more than half-way with the offer of religious privi- 
leges. And it is a pity to have one religious society after 
another disbanded, provided life enough remains in the rem- 
nant to animate and energize any considerable portion of the 
outer world, while, in case this must needs be, there should 
be at least a heritage left for the benefit of coming genera- 
tions, and to keep the lamp alive upon some memorial altar. 
Even in a “ Romanist”’ vicinity the church that practises 
Christianity with an exceeding assiduity and faithfulness will 
be very likely to be taken for the most Christian of churches, 
and men and women who love Christ more than sect will find 
their way into it. If we can get more of the spirit of Jesus 
than is possessed and manifested by the Roman Catholic com- 
munions, we shall gain upon them, and shall want our houses 
of worship for ourselves. If otherwise, they do not belong to 
us, and we ought to give them up. ‘“ The tools to him who 
can handle them.” 

Now all this supposes that churches called feeble are still 
living ; that their difficulties are external, not internal ; that, 
although they cannot utter their faith in articles, they can 
confess Christ the Power, the Wisdom, the Love of God; 
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that, although they may be found only in twos and threes, 
Christ is with them, teaching and inspiring, so that they have 
no feeling of desertion and desolation. Failing this, selling 
the church building is on a par with selling a lyceum-hall, or 
even a warehouse. When Christ has departed, it is time to 
close the doors. Do we not grieve him that he should depart 
when we make no suitable provision for his poor in our own 
sanctuaries ? when we aim most of our discoursing so high 
that it would do them no good if they were present? when 
we convert what was meant to be a public good into a private 
luxury, and really supply ground for the impression on the 
part of the less-favored classes that religion is too expensive 
a commodity for any save the rich to indulge in? There 
must be some great reforms in the administration of the 
Gospel. These reforms are not far off, for there never was a 
time since Christ was on earth in human guise when there 
was more of the true spirit of the Master in the world than 
the world is blessed with to-day. Superficial observers will 
say that there is a decay of faith. There is not even a sus- 
pension. The world’s conscience is singularly sensitive, the 
world’s heart is singularly tender, in our day. There is no 
decline of real reverence. There is no less Christianity than 
there has been, but more. Still there is a need that something 
should be done to bring those who have the Truth in contact 
with those who need it. And if the question be, What shall 
be done with the houses of worship of feeble congregations ? 
we say, let the rich and the poor meet in them before the 


common Lord. 
E. 
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A HOMILY IN VERSE. 


“ Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty, and the land that is very far off.’’ — Isaiah 
xxxiii. 17, 
Sranp thou but clad and begirt for thy duty, 
Till all vestures of Time thou shalt doff; 
Then “thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty, 


And the land that is very far off.” 


Not “they shall see the King in his GLory ”; 
*T were more than those eyes might bide. 
Ilis face bears the touch of a mortal story, 


And ’t was Love that scarred his side. 


f As far away from thought as appearance 
Lie the scenes of that prophet-clime ; 
Behind these mountains of interference, 


Beyond these rivers of Time. 


We wander in error and weakness and vanity ; 
No courage to move, and no patience to stand ; — 
When shall we see that King of Humanity, 


And tread his invisible land ? 


i Now ; — in the broad high-places of Feeling ; 
Now ; in kind, self-forgetting deeds ; — 
There lie the realms of the Spirit’s revealing ; 
This is the lesson the Spirit reads. 
N. L. F. 
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CAPABILITIES OF THE AFRICAN RACE. 
A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


At the beginning of the Christian era there were three sep- 
arate aristocracies in the world, each of which regarded the 
other and the rest of mankind with hatred and contempt. 

First, there was the aristocracy of Power, having Rome 
for its centre. Thence went out the legions that subdued 
the world. Thence issued the edicts by which conquered 
nations were ruled, and which became the basis of common 
law for subsequent ages. 

Second, there was the aristocracy of Culture, having its 
seat at Athens. In that beautiful city, with its clear sky 
and blue sea, its temple-crowned hills, its streets adorned 
with the sculptor’s art, its porches and gardens of philosophy, 
its lively market-place, its gymnasia, and its baths, — art, 
literature, and elegance had their choicest abode. Physical 
and intellectual culture was carried to its highest limits. 
While the Roman longed to conquer and to rule, the Greek 
desired to know, and to utter what he knew in the most 
appropriate form. 

Third, there was the aristocracy of Religion, which had 
its temple in Jerusalem. Here assembled those who called 
themselves the chosen people of God, led forth by him 
through the wilderness, by him settled in the land of prom- 
ise, by him taught through Levitical ritual and prophetic 
exhortation, and by him at length to be exalted above all 
other people. As Rome furnished law, and Greece science 
and art, so Jerusalem was to give a religion to the world. 

Besides these cities and their dependencies, and Alexan- 
dria at the mouth of the Nile, (then a comparatively modern 
commercial city, in which the diverse elements of Rome, 
Athens, and Jerusalem were all represented, and reacted 
upon one another,) the rest of the world was sunk in bar- 
barism. The vast area of Northern Europe was occupied 
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by numerous tribes, engaged in perpetual warfare. These 
the Romans despised for their feebleness and lack of military 
discipline, the Greeks for their barbarism, and the Jews for 
their idolatry. Their mutual animosity was a more positive 
feeling than their contempt for barbarians. The powerful 
Roman despised the elegant, luxurious Greek and the big- 
oted Jew. The Greek plumed himself upon his intellectual 
superiority over the rough Roman and the narrow-minded 
Hebrew. The descendants of Abraham hated the oppressive 
decrees that came from the banks of the Tiber, and vaunted 
their superior holiness above that of the sceptical Athenians. 
They drew their skirts one side as they walked the streets, 
lest they should be contaminated by Gentile touch, and 
classed Greek, Roman, and Barbarian with dogs and swine. 
Notice, now, the changes which eighteen centuries have 
wrought. The nations which were foremost in the days of 
Christ have lost their high position, and entirely declined. 
Jerusalem, occupied by a Gentile power, is visited, not as the 
city of David and Solomon, but as the spot where the de- 
spised Nazarine was crucified. Athens and Rome are simply 
museums of antiquities. Men go to the former only to study 
the remains of ancient art, and in the latter the successor 
of St. Peter has a sway hardly more extensive than that of 
Romulus. Other races, then unheard of, are now the ruling 
powers in the world. Venturesome travellers, about the 
time of Christ, reported the existence of numerous tribes far 
to the north of Italy, inhabiting the vast plain which is now 
called Germany. They were described as tall, light-haired, 
blue-eyed, warlike, independent, fond of intoxicating liquors 
and of games of chance, in which they often staked their 
personal liberty. Their chief occupations were hunting, care 
of cattle, and the use of arms. They had priests, bards, 
and sacred groves, and worshipped gods, demigods, and 
giants. They sacrificed domestic animals, and sométimes 
human beings. Long after Demosthenes and Cicero had 
given models of eloquence for future generations, and Plato 
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and Socrates had taught in Athens, and Aristotle had pur- 
sued scientific investigations, wonderful in extent and accu- 
racy, —long after all branches of literature flourished in 
Attica and Italy, — these Northern Barbarians were, as far as 
we can discover, without a written language, and bore, as 
respects civilization, though differing from them in natural 
characteristics, a resemblance to the aborigines of America 
when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Yet what changes 
has time wrought! These Barbarians were the progenitors of 
the two nations which, taken together, could easily defy the 
rest of the world. The English, and Americans of English 
stock, are the descendants of those rude German tribes. 
Art, literature, science, power, religious progress, have gone 
from the nations which at the beginning of the Christian 
era were foremost, and are in the hands of those who were 
then as barbarous and unpromising as the tribes of Africa 
are now. History establishes the instructive fact, that, as 
nations have their rise and progress, so they have their 
decline and fall. Egypt, once the centre of civilization, 
Babylon, the seat of a vast empire, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome, Palmyra, and the half-buried cities of Central Amer- 
ica, speak to us of races whose civilization flourished, and 
waned, and passed away. The great modern cities, New 
York, Paris, London, inform us what a race sunk in bar- 
barism may become in a thousand years, while the progress 
of Russia suggests to us that another vast people has begun 
its upward movement. 

Notice, also, that the Anglo-Saxon race were placed in far 
more unfavorable conditions for the process of civilization 
than now exist. The inductive method alone, as applied to 
scientific investigation, is worth centuries of time for the 
intellectual advancement of a nation. The garnered expe- 
rience and discoveries of ages are ready to be poured into the 
lap of any race capable for their reception. Improved meth- 
ods of instruction, locomotion, and communication, — steam, 
lightning, chemical affinity, the printing-press, ten thousand 
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mechanical contrivances, and a more widely diffused love for 
humanity in the hearts of men, — all stand ready to take an 
infant race in their arms, to cherish and protect it, and bring 
it to Christlike manhood. 

In the light of the lessons which history affords, let us 
consider the great problem now before the American people, 
viz. What relation shall the black and white inhabitants of 
this country reciprocally sustain? Is it possible that the 
former can be so educated, elevated, and civilized as to take 
their place on equal terms with their lighter-complexioned 
fellow-citizens ? It may be assumed, we suppose, that the 
mere superficial distinction of color is insufficient to exclude 
the negro from social and political equality. It would be 
equally just to assume any other physical characteristic as a 
mark of division. We may as equitably put the freckled, or 
the blue-eyed, or the narrow-chested, in a separate social 
class, as the black. Intellectual and moral qualities alone 
form the real grounds of distinction. The fact of color and 
of race is to be left out of consideration as too superficial to 
be weighed. The question is narrowed to this: Has the 
negro those natural qualities which will render civilization 
possible for him? His present low condition is no argument 
against his future prospects. The American-born negro 
stands higher in knowledge and culture than did our ances- 
tors in the days of Christ, or a thousand years later. It is 
possible that, a millennium hence, nations now eminent may 
occupy the present inferior position of Greek, Jew, and 
Italian, and certain tribes of African descent have developed 
a science, literature, and art which shall place them in the 
van of the human race. 

The negro is charged with being sensual, lazy, thievish, 
deceitful, and improvident. To hear the accusations brought 
against him, it would be supposed that it was nobody but a 
black Secretary of War who embezzled public funds and 
stole arms from Northern arsenals with treasonable purpose ; 
nobody but a negro contractor who had furnished shoddy 
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uniforms, or shoes that would not wear a week, for our sol- 
diers ; that there are no white people who are not so eagerly 
industrious as, if nothing else offers, not to wish to dig in 
rice ditches and pick cotton for a peck of corn ground by 
hand at midnight for weekly payment, while their employers 
revel in opulence; that there are no white-complexioned 
persons who have for long years maintained a policy of sys- 
tematic deceit, with treason as its result. No; look any- 
where for the evidence, and we shall find that laziness, lying, 
theft, improvidence, and sensuality are vices not»monopolized 
by the negro. He shares them in common with the rest of 
mankind. The circumstances of his position foster deceit, 
cunning, and laziness. They are the only defensive weapons 
that he can use. No other race would sustain better the 
temptations of servitude. Forty years the Israelites were 
obliged to pass in the wilderness, and contend with its hard- 
ships; one generation passed away, and another, inured to 
self-reliance and courage, sprang up, before the chosen nation 
lost its sensuality and cringing servility, and became fit to 
enter the promised land. May not half a century of Chris- 
tian culture do as much for the African, as the Levitical rit- 
ual and the exposure of the desert accomplished for the 
Hebrew ? 

Mr. E. L. Pierce, the agent of the government to investi- 
gate the condition of the negroes at Newport News and Port 
Royal represents them to be as industrious as any race of 
men are likely to be in that climate. The blacks employed 
in throwing up intrenchments at Newport News worked well, 
and in no instance was it found necessary for the superin- 
tendent to urge them. There was a public opinion against 
idleness which answered for discipline. Some days they 
worked with our soldiers, and it was found that they did 
more work, and did the nicer parts, the facings and dress- 
ings, better. All testimony coincides in representing those 
African tribes which have been inured to servitude as exces- 
sively tractable. The very fact of their enslavement proves 
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them more pliable and more willing to labor than the Indian. 
Books and journals abound with instances of negroes who 
have accumulated property by working at spare hours, or by 
purchasing their time of their masters. Under a different 
set of influences, with different examples placed before them, 
with a certainty of enjoying the fruits of their toil, with a 
perception of the good results of thrift, industry, and econ- 
omy, there is no reason why the olive-branch that has been 
so fruitful of prosperity in New England may not be i:- 
grafted upon a black trunk. Further, the physical constitu- 
tion of the black race gives a high promise for their future. 
They are not decimated by consumption, or prostrated by 
dyspepsia. Their easy temperament is favorable to health 
and longevity. They endure the burning heat and the ma- 
larious exposure of the tropics, and the severe winters of 
Canada, as well, at least, as the whites. In spite of the 
hardships of slavery, their increase has been very rapid. A 
hardy, vigorous body, capable of endurance, is the first 
requisite of a race that holds the future in its hands. 

Look, again, at their intellectual capacity, and their desire 
and aptitude for learning. Their eagerness to learn seems 
to be greater even than their longing for freedom. A mis- 
sionary to Africa says that, “six years ago, twenty young 
children were taken from the bush, running naked and wild, 
and were formed into a missionary school. They had not a 
civilized idea; they knew no scrap of a civilized language. 
3ut they have already learned to speak, read, and write 
English, and have made a good headway in grammar, geog- 
raphy, botany, and natural philosophy.” It is said that, in 
the schools of Jamaica, the black children “ acquire the 
elementary branches of an English education quite as readily 
as the white.” Rev. Mr. Phillips of Spanishtown says: 
“The black population are just as capable of being conducted 
through every stage of mental discipline, and of arriving at 
as great a height of social and intellectual attainment, as has 
ever been reached by the most privileged Europeans.” In 
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Oberlin College, where black students are admitted and 
treated without distinction from the whites, the elass rolls 
show that the scholarship of the one is equal to that of the 
other. Any A. B. will admit that the scholarship of the 
negro cannot possibly be worse than that of some of his 
classmates. A class of young Virginia contrabands learned 
the alphabet in a single evening, so that no child missed a 
letter. It would be easy to cite a large amount of evidence 
corroborating the assertion that there is a great aptitude for 
learning, and a great eagerness for it, among the blacks. 

Their fondness for bright colors and for melody is notorious. 
These qualities, educated by access to the masters of music, 
painting, poetry, and eloquence, may carry forward the es- 
thetic arts beyond the position where the races now dominant 
can place them. Aristophanes and Auschylus would have de- 
rided the assertion that the Northern Barbarians would pro- 
duce a Goethe or a Shakespeare whose productions would 
rival theirs. Have Christianity and the lessons of history 
made us sufficiently wise not to scout the possibility that a 
negro composer’s works may stand in the same rank as Beet- 
hoven’s, or that dramas and works of art may not proceed 
from these children of the sun fuller of light and inspiration 
than the world has yet known? It would be easy to cite 
evidence of the great strength of domestic affection and of the 
religious sentiment in the negro. Profanity and vulgarity, 
prominent vices among whites, are much less frequent among 
the blacks. They are reverent towards God, and feel a de- 
pendence upon his providence, which their stronger-willed 
and more self-reliant brethren seldom experience. - 

Such are, according to the best evidence which a long and 
careful observation has collected, the qualities favorable to the 
future prospects of the black race,—a sound physique, a 
moderate willingness to work, excessive tractability, earnest- 
ness for the knowledge contained in books, the rudiments of 
artistic taste and a certain natural facility of expression, 
strong local and personal attachment, and deep and fervent 
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religious feeling. The survey of history which shows the 
rise and decline of races, and a consideration of their nat- 
ural though undeveloped capabilities, suggest, not, indeed, 
that they will supplant nations that are obedient to the laws 
of God, but that they may take a high stand among other 
branches of the human family, and afford a peculiar and rich 
type of civilization, whose modifying influence will be of vast 
value in the progress of the world. 

During the contest which now disturbs the United States, 
vast numbers of the four million enslaved negroes will inevi- 
tably obtain their freedom. We may pursue towards them 
either of two courses of policy. We may refuse them admis- 
sion into the free States, and expatriate them from the land, 
or we may carry out the organizing and educative work com- 
menced on the sea islands, on a more extensive scale. Polit- 
ical economy and Christianity both urge the latter course. 
If wealth is the equivalent of labor, if all that any person 
earns above his personal expenses makes the country richer 
which he inhabits, then the policy of banishing the workers 
and retaining the idlers and consumers is most suicidal. 
New England is wealthy and prosperous, not from the fertility 
of its soil, or the favor of position or climate, but simply be- 
cause it has welcomed within its borders every man who was 
willing to work with muscle or brain. We have produced 
more than we have expended, and the surplus constitutes 
wealth. 

Look at the question in a little different point of view. A 
plantation that is tilled by five hundred slaves creates but a 
small amount of commerce. The corn and bacon consumed 
by the laborers are possibly raised on the fields of their mas- 
ter. Two suits of the cheapest and coarsest cloth are allowed 
per annum to each adult. The houses of master and overseer 
are often furnished in the plainest style, and are destitute of 
conveniences that would be considered indispensable in the 
dwellings of the North. Now suppose this system of labor to 
pass away and another substituted in its place. Suppose that 
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each of these five hundred slaves becomes the owner of him- 
self and a small plot of land. It is not in human nature that 
he will be less industrious when his earnings are his own, than 
when he is driven by the lash to toil for another’s benefit. 
Obtaining money, his natural tastes will lead him to adorn 
his dwelling, to paint it and glaze it, and furnish it with an 
increasing variety of utensils and upholstery. He and his 
family will wear more costly garments. They will want 
newspapers and books, and school-houses and churches. 
They will become, like the thrifty Irish who have immi- 
grated to America, consumers of products from all quarters 
of the globe. They will set in motion a larger number of 
spindles in the factory, and cause more sails to be hoisted on 
the seas. By the property they accumulate and the variety 
of articles they consume they will share and lighten the bur- 
dens of taxation. Inconceivable resources are buried in the 
soil of America. Nothing but labor is required for their most 
speedy development. The madness and folly of inaugurating 
a civil war cannot be surpassed by that which would banish 
those who are able and willing to toil from a state or a na- 
tion. To do it is to cut off the right hand of our prosperity, 
to retain the mouth that eats, and sever the fingers that toil. 

It is hardly necessary to indicate what policy Christianity 
prescribes. The voice of the Master speaks in clear and un- 
mistakable words: ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do to you.” The two great commands are, Love 
God with all the elements of your nature, and in all the 
relations of life, and love your neighbor as yourself. The 
parable of the sheep and the goats, and of the good Samari- 
tan, the whole example and spirit of Him who came to seek 
and to save the lost, exhort the educated and refined to 
stretch forth a helpful hand to individuals and races less 
advanced in the way of civilization than themselves. The 
great doctrine of the Epistles of Paul is, that by the cross of 
Christ the distinctions of rank, color, culture, and wealth 
are done away ; that in Jesus there is neither barbarian nor 
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Scythian, bond nor free (see Rom. x. 12; 1 Cor. xii. 13; 
Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11); that in him there is a spiritual 
fellowship of soul stronger than ties of blood; and that the 
moral altitude of the soul is all that can cause respect of 
persons in the sight of God. Selfish prudence, a compre- 
hensive patriotism, and a vital Christianity unite in urging 
us to do our duty, ling neglected, to a despised and op- 
pressed race; to see to it that.the strong force of popular 
prejudice, which excludes negroes from school, and church, 
and ballot-box, and social assemblies, and the higher classes 
of avocations, should be modified, and the negro be allowed 
to stand in the position to which he is entitled by whatever 
intelligence and integrity he may possess. ‘“ The United 
States,” says Count Gasparin, in words which we shall do 
well to heed, “do not know how great will be the transfor- 
mation of their internal condition, and the increase of their 
good renown abroad, when their churches, their schools, 
their public vehicles, their ballot-boxes, shall be widely ac- 
cessible to persons of color, when equality and liberty shall 
have become realities on their soil. They do not know how 
great will be their peace and prosperity. Let the two in- 
separable problems of slavery and the coexistence of the 
races be resolved among them under the ruling influence of 
the Gospel, and they will witness the birth of a future far 
better than the past. No more fears, no more rivalries, no 
more separations in prospect, their conquests will be accom- 
plished of themselves; and, no longer destined to swell the 
domain of servitude, they will win the applause of the entire 
world.” 
Cc. 8. L. 
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THE ALTAR AND THE CAMP. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, ENLISTED AS PRIVATE, ON HIS 
FIRST SUNDAY IN CAMP. 


GiRDING on the sacred armor, 
Lo! the youthful Christian lays 

All his being on the altar, — 
Yields to God his future days. 


Dimly lies the way before him, 
All unknown where God may guide ; 
Be his pathway through the desert, 


Or the peaceful streams beside. 


Reyerently, in love and meekness, 
Consecrate in holy deed, 
Stands the preacher in the temple, 


Love to God and man his creed. 


Ah, how changed ! this holy morning 
Finds him on the tented field, 
Where the strains of Sabbath-music 


To the clang of armor yield. 


Deeply stirred, his patriot-bosom 
Answers to the powerful call ; 
On the altar of his country 


Lays his ease, his life, his all. 


Wear thou still the sacred armor, 


Young aposile of the Lord: 
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Be thy pure and bright example 


Now his clearly-spoken word. 


Still may love and tender pity 
Form the spirit of thy life ; 
Gentle guests, alas! how foreign 


To the crash of deadly strife ! 


When the threatening war-clouds gather, 
’Mid the horror and the storm, 
May the Lord of Hosts protect thee ! 


Cast his mantle round thy form! 


Give thee back to friends and kindred, 
All unsullied from the strife, 
Long by loving deeds to serve him 


In the joy of peaceful life ! 


And with thee the patriot-brother, 
Playmate of thy early years, 
Who goes forth to stand beside thee, 


Partner of thy hopes and fears. 


And, O God! who rulest ever, 
Speed, O speed the glorious day, 
When united peace and freedom 


Shall their banner pure display ! 


When throughout thy wide dominions, 
War and tyrant wrong shall cease ; 
And the Lord shall reign forever, 


King of nations, Prince of Peace. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL ISSUE OF TO-DAY. 


It would be utterly impossible to get up any general inter- 
est in the old theological controversies. The controversy 
between ‘ Orthodoxy ” and “ Unitarianism” has not been 
without its good fruits. It has been beneficent to both 
parties, and it has left neither where it found them at the 
beginning, forty years ago. The five points of Calvinism 
have become exceedingly blunted and indistinct, and the 
Unitarian exegesis after the manner of Priestley, Belsham, 
or Dr. Price we think would find very few defenders at the 
present day. The doctrine of the Trinity is held in form, 
but the tri-personality is not so sharply defined as to run 
into bald tritheism, and the Christology of Unitarianism 
demands an interpretation which comports both with the 
plenary authority of Jesus and the unity of God. 

To what then are we drifting? What are the practical 
theological issues of to-day ? The answer is not far off. The 
living issue is between NaturaLisM on the one hand, and 
SUPERNATURALISM on the other. In fact, the old contro- 
versies about trinity and unity, about freedom and author- 
ity, about inspiration, human nature, and so forth, all 
tended to this, and sometimes indirectly and unconsciously 
had this for their life and soul. 

Naturalism starts from man as its centre. God, man, 
nature, the moral law, revelation, the spirit-world, and all 
ideas relating to them, are cogitated only as they appear on 
the natural side, and from within the human consciousness. 
If you would know God, look within you, where alone he is 
revealed. If you would know human nature, study it in 
history and consciousness. If you would know what right 
is, find it in your own intuitions. If you would know the 
human destiny and the life after death, ask your own reason, 
and ask nature for analogies. Naturalism assumes that all 
Divine revelations have come to man only in this way. The 
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prophets who spake as moved by the Holy Ghost spake as all 
men do, from their own intuitions. There is only one kind 
of inspiration, and it belongs to all. The difference is only 
in degree, and I must judge those to have the most of it 
whose intuitions agree best with my own. There is only 
one kind of revelation, that which comes into the natural 
consciousness of the race. Naturalism assumes the native 
rectitude of human nature, and that all progress is only a 
development from within. 

Supernaturalism starts from God as its centre, and places 
man upon the circumference. It denies the native rectitude 
of human nature, and therefore impeaches its native intui- 
tions and revelations. It affirms that the human powers 
have been darkened and overlaid with grievous hereditary 
corruptions, and therefore that any revelation coming only 
through human nature must be tinged with fallacies, and 
have its truth turned into falsehood. It affirms, therefore, 
two kinds of inspiration, two kinds of revelation from God 
to man. God comes to man not only ab intra, but ab supra, 
— revealing himself not only through human nature, but 
above it, a Light above man’s light, a Sun which has never 
been clouded by man’s falsehood, but adapted to purge his 
native depravity, to clarify his natural reason, and lift it 
up into the Divine illuminations. 

Starting from these opposite points, the line of develop- 
ment and the final logical results are inevitable. Put man 
at the centre, and it will not be long before God recedes and 
fades off to the remote circumference. God, as he is revealed 
in human nature only, is not a personality, but an element of 
thought and emotion; a principle inlaying the human rea- 
son and sensibility. The Divine nature becomes, not a Being 
differenced from the universe, but a law immanent in it, 
having its only manifestation in human and material phe- 
nomena; and its last logical formula is, — God first arrives 
at self-consciousness in man. The whole Christology of Nat- 
uralism is consentaneous with this philosophy. Christ was 
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a natural, albeit a noble, development out of human nature. 
He comes, not as a being above me, or with authority over 
me, but as showing me how I and all my fellows may be- 
come Christs, and say with him, ‘“ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” 

On the other hand, let God be at the centre, and man on 
the circumference, and all this is reversed. If God comes 
not from within man merely, but from above him, to hum- 
ble, subdue, and purify him, then he is differenced from man 
and nature, and has a personality above both, and a self- 
consciousness in his own being. He is not a law or a prin- 
ciple, but a Divine OrGANISM, whence come the laws by 
which all other organisms are filled and governed. Christ 
is not a development out of human nature, but a Theoph- 
any from above it, to purge, enlighten, and regenerate it. 
He is not a beautiful natural specimen of the race, to which 
I am to arrive after the same methods, but a Power coming 
down out of the Divine Personality, to raise me from native 
corruption to a blissful immortality. 

Hence the rationale of all our debates about the miracles. 
If God is impersonal law, or the impersonal life of the uni- 
verse, he can only be manifest within natural order, and 
a miracle is not only intrinsically absurd, but an abso- 
lute contradiction in terms. For a miracle implies a power 
differenced from the universe, operating from above it and 
controlling its natural order. The moment, therefore, we 
think of God as a Personality above nature and man, and 
not involved in them, miracles become not only credible, but 
necessary conditions of the Divine administration, for the 
creation of nature and the changes in her cycles are miracles 
in themselves. It is the difference between impersonal Life 
which is self-evolving, and a Person who is lawgiver and 
life-giver from the Divine Organism itself. 

The logical results of Naturalism are an enormous ego- 
tism, ending in nothing short of self-deification. Under this 
cultus there is no authority which is above me and out of 
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me, for the behests of the natural reason and instincts are 
final and supreme. I look upon the old saints and prophets 
as imperfectly developed, and in an era in which God is re- 
vealed more fully in humanity I am more profoundly con- 
scious of him in my own intuitions than they were in theirs. 
My private instincts and reasonings are my only rule of life, 
and I am restrained by nothing else unless it be the comities 
and conventionalisms of society. Man becomes not only the 
centre, but he puffs himself up to the conceit that he is God 
unto himself. 

The logical results of supernaturalism are self-abnegation 
and humility. The Divine Revelations give me a body of 
truth, a system of doctrine, not of human discovery, and with 
no taint of man’s falsehoods and errors. It shines above me 
majestic and serene, piercing my own darkness, going down 
into the deeps of my own depravity, cleaving my nature in 
twain, and clearing the dross from the gold, judging, re- 
straining, purifying, by the influx of God, disclosing the Lord 
to me, not through the colorings and distortions of my own 
baleful passions or specious and glozing self-love, but out of 
the clear heavens, and in his own unclouded perfections, be- 
fore which I abhor myself, and take off my crown of pride, 
with the ascription, “ Thou art worthy.” 

Naturalism knows nothing of a future life, and therefore it 
is silent about it, or dimly speculates. Our instincts give us 
yearnings and aspirations only. Our intuitions give us abso- 
lutely nothing but guessings and gropings. Naturalism, 
therefore, except when it resorts to necromancy, never looks 
beyond the grave. Its pleasures are all of this life. Its doc- 
trine of immortality in its last result is man losing his self- 
consciousness and being resolved back into the Infinite All. 
His personality is merged in nature again. 

Supernaturalism unveils the future life, brings before us 
the celestial and infernal scenery, and shows death to be only 
a circumstance of continuous existence. It reveals a Spirir- 
vaL Wor.D, in which man’s personality is not lost, but sa- 
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credly preserved, and kept on through eternity. Immortal- 
ity becomes not the subject of man’s reasonings and grop- 
ings, but fronts the eye of faith with its endless perspectives, 
and lets down a flood of light from eternity on all the affairs 
of time. 

Such is the issue of to-day. A Deity who is only phenome- 
nal in nature and only personal in man, or a Deity himself a 
person and self-conscious in his own essence; a Christ who 
is a natural development of human nature, or a Christ who 
is the perfect Theophany and the Eternal Word made flesh ; 
man pure in himself and needing only to be unfolded, or 
man depraved in himself and needing to be cleansed and 
renovated ; a revelation out of man’s instincts and intuitions, 
and tainted with man’s evil and falsehood, or a revelation 
out of the Eternal Wisdom and Love to purge his instincts 
and give him truth for falsehood ; a moral law whose sole 
authority and sanctions are the verdict of man’s private judg- 
ment, or a moral law laid upon him from above and whose 
sanctions are the thunders and lightnings of Sinai; self-wor- 
ship for our cultus, and self-conceit trained and polished 
into social manners, or the worship of a Divine Person whose 
first boon is humility as a heavenly grace ; immortality seen 
only from the side of nature, and lying off as a dark and end- 
less inane, or immortality brought home to us as God draws 
aside the veil when Faith sees a spiritual world warm with 
sunshine “ swim into her ken ”’; in short, man at the centre 
and God pushed off on the dim circumference, or God at the 
centre and man and nature on the circumference and exist- 
ing by influx from his fulness ; — this is the antagonism be- 
tween naturalism and supernaturalism when they have come 
to their last results. 

They have not yet come to their last results; but they are 
coming fast. There is an element of naturalism in many 
of the Christian sects, dressed out in Christian phraseology 
and sometimes claiming Christian truth as its own intuitive 
discovery. But it is not content with its position, and its 
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“inquiries in theology’ tend rapidly to a disengagement 
from all the Church traditions, and to make the chasm broad 
and palpable between the Divine system and human neolo- 
gies. On the other hand, the Divine system itself, the un- 
changing revealed truth, lighting up all the problems of man 
and nature, Christ and his Church, life here and life here- 
after, tends by its inherent and living power to mould its be- 
lievers, to abolish differences which have come of human folly 
or wickedness, to transfigure the sects and make their lines 
of division pale and wavy, to rebuke their narrowness and 
enlarge them to the bounds of catholicity and heavenly char- 
ity, to cure human reason of its weakness and blindness, that 
it may look with open eye upon the sun in its brightness and 
see truth in its living unity, and thus in the place of denomi- 
nations to inaugurate a Church, many in its departments yet 
one in spirit and power. Happy will it be for the cause of 
truth when the Church is thus disengaged of its own natu- 
ralism and stands face to face with the world; for then the 
days of its mourning are ended, and the day of its triumph is 
drawing nigh. 


THE USE OF GOD’S WORKS. 


A SERMON BY REV. C. A. BARTOL. 


PsALM civ, 24:— O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 


As the wisdom of God is not simply intellectual skill, con- 
trivance in all the joints of the universe, but also its benig- 
nant use, a query may arise as to any use we can make of 
this whole creation, which the Psalmist is surveying. We 
get from it our clothing, our food, our breath, the changing 
stuff of our material frame, the light of our path. But how 
small a part, a mere morsel, of the world comes into use 
thus! Other tribes of being elsewhere in various ways may 
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occupy and use it; but what is the use to us of the vast re- 
mainder? While Nature shifts her dress, — handsome in 
autumnal yellow and scarlet as in summer green, — as on 
purpose to call our attention, let me try to show that her use 
is in meeting our three chief necessities. First, that of rest ; 
not merely sleep for the body, but rest for the mind. 

We all have our labors and studies, work for hand and 
brain, in our houses, offices, schools, books. But what shall 
we do when we are tired? Rest in the perfection of God’s 
works. Truly, his creation is our recreation. We seek amuse- 
ment at the concert or the play, in exhibitions of muscular 
dexterity or ideal art, in pictures of peaceful landscapes or 
panoramas of the heady fight, in scenes of social festivity and 
luxuries of sense. In moderation, it is all useful and well. 
It all gives us rest. But how much greater refreshment is 
furnished all about us by our Author in the exquisite, ever- 
varying aspects of his theatre, on whose stage he is himself 
continually appearing! How busy he is, beyond any earthly 
parent, in affording entertainment to his offspring. He asks 
no price, requires no ticket, has no reserved seats, demands 
nothing but the cultivation of a taste to enjoy all this fair 
spectacle, exceeding the displays of all beside who cater to 
please us. For one, I thank God for a daily view in my 
street of the western horizon, more than for any superfluity 
of worldly goods; and, rarely going to any place of diver- 
sion, I daily and freely use the great globe, the whole sky, 
the winds, the constellations, the milky-way, for the toys of 
my sport, that I may recover. to go to work again. But talk 
of entertainment, rest, and peace at sifch an hour as this, of 
disturbance, overturn, revolution, and uncertainty of our 
fate? It is an untimely theme! Not so, I answer. The 
political chaos, social confusion, financial inflation and dis- 
order we are in, make it timely. It was when the fit of mad- 
ness was upon Saul that David came into his chamber and 
struck his harp to soothe him; and the period of terrible, 
with some insane excitement, is just the opportunity to call 
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off men’s minds occasionally, and for a while at least, from 
their tumult of peril, contention, and dread. I call you off 
from it to-day. O you who are excited for the issue of the 
conflict, moved to hot words in your party, forecasting the 
election with complaint and gloom, or filled with concern for 
the absent and imperilled, look at the tranquil glory of God’s 
works, pillow your head on their soft and splendid stability, 
hear that harmony of the spheres marred by no discord, 
bathe in this purity, relieve yourself with this strength, re- 
vive your weary heart with this order and grandeur, all the 
more because you are rocked now in the earthquake of 
human passions and shaken with apprehension for the re- 
sult, and torn with contradiction to others’ views in your 
own minds. It is not your duty to be tossed with solicitude, 
vehement in action, or strained with dispute, all the time. It 
is your duty as well as happiness not to be in an endless coil 
with your neighbor or your own thoughts. Neglect not any 
practical question. Maintain the righteous cause. Do your 
share in forming public opinion, determining civil issues, in 
the outfit or nursing of the soldier, or maintaining the con- 
flict with your own arm. But hearken to the voice of the 
great Fashioner of earth and sky calling you, for your health 
and restoration to new endeavor, frequently to remit the 
strife and trouble of affairs, and commune with his serenity, 
as I know a soldier who did, pacing, on the Potomac, under 
the rolling planets, his round, watchful at his picket-station, 
too, while the moonlight glinted on his gun, and, as all 
pious soldiers will, grounding their arms to find support for 
themselves in the firm glory which an Infinite Spirit pervades. 
O ye who are fatigued with a household clamor worse than 
the din of battle, vexed with noisy reproach, unreasonably 
treated and harshly spoken to by those that ought to be gen- 
tle and sweet with you, go out and walk in God’s great gar- 
den, or look from your window at his angel of beauty, that 
will not scold you or intrude on you. When I see men and 
women with cloudy faces, unpeaceful motions, eyes that hold 
27 * 
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and give no rest, I am sure they have not sought fellowship 
with God in those works of his which are so wondrously 
fitted to comfort and reassure every irritated or bewildered 
soul. May I say I only prescribe the medicine I have tried, 
and whose virtue I know? I had been in grievous doubt 
about the exposure to the foe of the cities and vital centres 
of the land, 1 had trembled for the movements of this gen- 
eral and that, I had grasped every newspaper for intelli- (" 
gence, and prayed the lightning to speed over the wires 
and tell me all had not gone to wreck, — when, lifting my 
eyes from inward questions and outward reports, I saw the 
regular piling of the crimson folds where the day declined, 
and, opposite, the ascending moon, waxing full, like a shield 
no rebel shot can pierce, and the evening star sparkling with 
its silver sign of safety. I seemed to hear the ery, “ All is 
well!” from the watchmen of the great city of God; and I 
prayed Heaven to forgive my distrustful agitations, and ac- 
cept my thanks for its fresh composure. Do not misunder- 
stand my counsel. The man who, in his investigations of 
Nature, is indifferent, cold, and dead to the interests of soci- 
ety, is a monster, neither religious nor humane; but he is 
wise and more efficient for his task who, from the fretting of 
human politics, rests often in the Divine works. What says 
the sacred bard of this same turmoil ? 


“Then should the earth’s old pillars shake, 
And all the wheels of nature break, 
Our steady souls should fear no more 
Than solid rocks when billows roar.” 2 


While the columns and orbits of the universe are stead- 
fast, let us lean on this staff of God, and feel not one quiver 
of the palsy of fear. I confess, while my head spins and my 
heart burns with the problems of the hour, as I traverse the 
streets of the city on my habitual tasks, every bit of verdure, 
white or purple blossom in a yard, public square, or broken 
pitcher in a poor man’s window, draws me like a magnet, 
and renews me for my errands as with a message from above. 
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But we have a necessity not only for rest or refreshment, 
but for faith too; and, beyond rest or refreshment, these 
works of God inspire or confirm a positive faith. We may 
not be able to read the whole inscription on this immense 
monument he has set up. But above everything else stands 
his goodness in capital letters, like words you have seen on 
engraved bills of value, repeated in every corner and part. 
A spiritual conviction may present the best evidence of a 
Deity in our own soul; a special revelation, as the Christian, 
may first or most effectually bring him home to us as our 
Father. But, however first awakened, seek him also in his 
works ; enliven and establish your faith by regular contem- 
plations, in them, of his abundant bounty and sleepless care. 
Is not a God, everywhere you are or go, sensibly near to you, 
one of your wants, — nay, your principal need, indispensable 
sustenance ? Do you not yearn to discover him, of all persons, 
for your Consoler and Friend? Are human beings enough 
for you? Is your fellow-creatures’ conduct without fault 
toward you? Do even your kindred and companions always 
deal with you justly and address you kindly? Children, I 
have a right to ask, are these parents uniformly considerate 
of you in your homes? Parents, are even your grown-up 
children invariably respectful? Young men and maidens, 
do you find your brothers and sisters altogether generous ? 
Husband or wife, has the one who, at the priest’s bidding, 
once took you by the right hand at the altar, and perhaps 
put a ring on your finger, never in any matter for an instant 
forgotten loyalty or love? Are there no bleeding wounds or 
unhealed sores from blows, which, because they were unnat- 
ural and unkinlike, sink so deep? If your social, domestic, 
personal felicity be not complete, but with bruises in it from 
dissension, or gaps from death, then you do need God. __Lis- 
ten to him in his supernatural word, but dwell and talk with 
him also in his works, — as Jesus not only read the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the synagogue, but found lessons in the lilies of 


the field, the whitening of the crops, the ruddy sky, and even . 
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a grain of mustard-seed. Your Bible is often closed, too sel- 
dom open: this larger volume is never shut; no man can 
shut it; nor from it can you get away. Tike the first man, 
Adam, walk with God under the tent of the sky, and in the 
paradise he has planted, and let the sense of his presence 
and witness prevent your eating any forbidden fruit, while 
the hidden anguish of every misfortune or quarrel, whose 
balsam never grew on earth, finds in the sense of his partic- 
ular friendship for his creature and child an ointment of 
sovereign balm. Not merely for the delight of knowledge, 
but the solace of faith, explore the riches of God’s works. 

I am aware how seldom this remedy is ecclesiastically 
prescribed, how little it is thought of in the pulpit. I know, 
preposterous as it seems, there is some theological jealousy 
of God’s works, as defective sources of information, as un- 
trustworthy and misleading guides in religion. The physical 
sciences have been branded often with a charge, — repeated 
lately, the newspapers inform us, at the choice of a college 
president, — as tending to atheism, the denial of God. De- 
nial of God! But what sort of God, my orthodox friend, do 
they deny? The real, living God of heaven and earth, or 
only the past and dead God of some narrow sectarian creed ? 
The God that is partial, has favorites, arbitrarily elects a 
few for the kingdom and damns the remnant, and digs a pit 
of fire and brimstone for their eternal torment,— such a 
Divinity the works do deny. There is no sign in them of this 
capricious cruelty, corrupt sovereignty, and court preference. 
They present no semblance or similitude of the hard and 
proud tyrannies, aristocracies, slaveries, of this world, after 
which bigots have fashioned the infinite rule. They have dis- 
closed nowhere to any miner or navigator the yawning and 
everlasting hell of hopeless torment for the crime of being 
made unable to do God’s will and totally depraved, as the 
Articles assert. But, however earthly-minded professors may 
idolize the cunning shapes of the matter they microscopically 
gaze at or dissect, or students in some minute line may over- 
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look the Maker in the specialty of the thing made, by all sci- 
ence — a name on no pretence to suffer any one to pull down 
and drag in the dirt— science which is worthy the name, 
a God of equity and beneficence is affirmed, with echoes and 
answers ten thousand times ten thousand from every portion 
of his works. If you have ever questioned it on the ground 
of your denominational belief, attack not the works, no, nor 
the science of them, but reform your belief. The works of 
God — let us therefore bless him — are of a false theology 
the everlasting corrective. They stand for that in part. Cor- 
rect your theology by them. You must, unless you would 
have your theology destroyed, as, according to the fable, the 
iron vessel breaks the clay in pieces when they float together 
in the stream. The sun and moon and stars will not give 
way before your little covenants. The dogmas of your 
church must be adjusted to the facts of material existence, 
of vegetable and animated life, or they must fall, be dashed 
to atoms, be ground to powder. Meantime, in the bright 
aspect of its abode, let every lowly soul own the tokens of 
its gracious Builder, and trust him, unseen as he is, to cure 
its diseases, forgive its iniquities, heal its hurt affections in 
his arms, no less gentle than they are strong, and crown it 
with loving-kindness and tender mercy. 

Rest and faith. But we have one more necessity, to 
hope; and hope, moreover, is the use of God’s works. 
My friends, our actual condition is nowise satisfactory to 
us. We should not be content to have it always as it is. 
In God’s works is the prophecy of improvement. Let our 
longing eyes turn to them to peruse it, as it never was more 
required. We are politically distracted, we have in our civil 
and military proceedings much to regret. Let us do all we 
can to rectify them. But when our strength ebbs, as it 
often will, and our nerves twitch, and tingle, and relax, 
and fatigue and despondency come over us, let us, in the 
regulated smoothness of God’s works, their sublime recon- 
ciliation of liberty and law, see a comforting prediction that 
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anarchy shall not finally be our or any national and social 
doom, as a great author declared that the flowers around his 
house cheered him, as emblems of a better state of humanity, 
and as one who was told sadly of the present darkness, 
through which we cannot look, replied, Yes, but beyond 
the fog and the cloud there is a sun. 

We have trouble and jar, sometimes at least, from one 
another, in our mutual relations. Let us not be cast down 
or despair of good understanding and peace, but regard 
God’s works, and, in their fine bands and orderly courses, 
anticipate our complete human and kindred and friendly 
harmony. 

“There ’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.” 

Our personal lot is no entire beatitude ; it is beset with 
uneasiness, unsureness, fear, and pain. But let us not give 
it up and call life a dubious boon, not worth having, curse 
it, like Job, or say impiously, with a modern writer, we were 
born without our own leave. Rather, in the beautiful works 
of God, let us observe signs of our progress. It is some- 
times said the material world opens no prospect beyond the 
tomb to mankind, that it even contradicts the idea of our 
futurity, and, with its huge revolving masses, daunts, crush- 
es, and overwhelms us, signifying nothing for soul or body 
but a grave. It is not so. I resent the imputation. These 
large and lustrous works are full of hints of immortality, to 
second and conspire with the promises of our religious book. 
Do they not offer room, in their boundless depths, for such a 
continued existence of those gone from us and of us when 
we follow? In their yet unsearched treasures of knowledge, 
do they not suggest delightful occupation, too, — fields to be 
examined, subjects of converse, scenes of loving intercourse ? 
Nay, is the spirit of beauty, that sits at every point and glides 
through every channel of them, meant to tantalize, and baf- 
fle, and mock, and put us off, finally and forever, and tread 
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us down to extinction, without fulfilling the expectations it 
stirs ? 

Say what men will, teach as they may, let us, you and me, 
not so believe. Let us accept its invitations as held forth 
in good faith. Let us watch and pursue its beckonings to 
a further fortune and a deeper bliss, for us and those whose 
hearts have beat against ours. Let us trust God’s works to 
bring us to himself. 





TO THE COMET. 


W117 thou tell us, wondrous stranger, 
As we welcome thee at even, 

O’er this lowly earth a ranger, 
Floating on the azure heaven, 


What thou art? The golden wing, 
Just revealed to mortal eye, 

Of some seraph wandering 
Hither from his home on high ? 


Lured, perchance, to this dim isle, 
To behold love’s constancy, — 

Mother’s rapture, infant’s smile, 
Childhood’s gleeful minstrelsy, 


Patriot’s eager, burning heart, 
Martyr’s brow uplifted high, 

Patient watch when loved ones part, 
Mourner’s anguish-laden eye ? 


Whence, we ask not, for we know 
Thee the hand Divine hath wrought, 
From whose love all light doth flow, 
Out of chaos, out of nought. 
C. Ae Co 
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THE DAY AND ITS LESSONS. 


THAT was a sad day for Israel when the Philistines routed 
the army of Saul on Gilboa, and both the king and his three 
sons fell in battle, and all his men the same day together. 
There were many widows and orphans made that day in 
Judea. Mourning and lamentation was heard not only in 
Ramah, but in all the land, from Lebanon to the river of 
Egypt. The beauty and the strength of Israel had fallen, 
the king and the vine-dresser together. But there was one 
heart which bled more freely than any other. It was the 
heart of David. Jonathan, his dearest friend, had been 
slain; he to whom he owed the preservation of his life had 
fallen. The heir of the kingdom bowed his head in sorrow, 
and watered the earth with tears. In his grief he cried : — 

“ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places ; how 
are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, be no dew nor rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings: for there the shield of the mighty is vilely 
cast away ; the shield of Saul, as of one not anointed with 
oil. From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul 
returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided ; 
they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 
Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
scarlet richly, who ornamented your garments with gold. 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of battle! Jonathan 
is slain on their high place. I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; 
thy love to me was wonderful, surpassing woman’s love. 
How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war per- 


ished!” 
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This grief of David’s is the grief of many hearts this day. 
All over the land, as well as in our own homes, are voices of 
wailing heard, tears of sorrow are falling. The high places and 
the valleys are witnesses of the slain, of the mighty fallen, of 
the beauty smitten. Thousands go down to the grave in a day 
before the edge of the sword, and ten thousands are mutilated 
on the field of blood. The ear aches to hear from the battle, 
how it goeth with those who went out from our homes, and 
yet we hardly dare listen to the messenger who comes cov- 
ered with the dust of the struggle. Of the anxieties and 
agonies of war both in the home and in the field, we of this 
generation have known nothing. Our ears have heard, for 
our fathers have told us, of the days of old, of the terrors 
of past generations. But of war, sad, solemn, devastating, 
deadly war, we have known nothing. We have seen the 
pomp, the glitter, the plumage, the splendor of parades. We 
have heard the inspiring music, every nerve thrilling at its 
stirring strains. We have thought this was war, like war, 
preparation for war. Never was deception greater, never 
was misery so clothed with joy elsewhere. We are begin- 
ning to feel and to know what war is, what it means “ to be 
a soldier.” It is no holiday excursion. No amusement, no 
frolic, a gamesome season for fun and feasting. .No, O no. 
Crushed hearts now know what it is to be a soldier. Hot 
tears, instead of jocund laughter, now teach us that war is 
not parade and review and camping out of a night or a week 
for sport. It is a dreadful lesson that we are learning ; but if 
we get it well, it will do us good. It has been well said, that 
“war is a game which, were their subjects wise, kings would 
not play at.’ And it may be said, that if the people of a 
nation are wise, people will not play at it. If it comes to 
the dire necessity, the awful hour, then in the dignity of a 
noble purpose, the solemnity of a high responsibility, gird on 
the panoply. But make not the tragedy of war a farce by 
playing at it. The vacant homes, the bereaved hearts, the 
mutilated bodies of this strife, demand of us that we should 
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not be deceived and defrauded of our birthright in this 
dreadf * hour of our country’s peril. While we pay our 
tribute of respect to the heroism of the wounded and the 
dead, we would not do them the great wrong of not rightly 
interpreting the events which are transpiring. To mourn for 
the dead is but little to them or to us compared with receiv- 
ing instruction from their fall, that the future may not be 
filled with strife. Weep not for me, they would each one 
say to us, but for yourselves and for your children. Laying 
our tribute upon the graves of the dead and our gratitude on 
the heads of the wounded, we turn to the great lesson of the 
hour, which fields heaped with slain and homes filled with 
wailing teach us, which bleeding, wounded, and mutilated 
frames enforce. The Preacher in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
has well expressed it: ‘“* Because sentence against our evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” We have been 
thoughtless as a people of the laws of God, and his domin- 
ion over the children of men. We have felt like the great 
king of old when he said, “Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built. .... by the might of my power, and for thie 
honor of my majesty ?”” And as we were glorying over the 
greatness of our country, and its wealth and strength, a voice 
has come to us, as to the boasting king; for while the word 
was yet in the king’s mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, 
saying, “*O King Nebuchadnezzar, the kingdom is departed 
from thee.” All our tears for the dead, all our sorrows for 
the maimed, all our distress for the agonies of the battle-field, 
will be vain, unless we learn thereby that God is the supreme 
ruler, and God’s laws the rule of the universe. Gold may 
lie in heaps in the streets, and harvest-fields stretch from the 
morning to the evening, and every stream groan as it turns 
the mill, and every zone be whitened with the sails of our 
ships or darkened by the smoke of our steamers, yet under 
all this outward prosperity may be kindling the fires which 
will consume it all as fire does the flax, as the subterrancan 
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flames, secretly nourished, at last burst forth and consumed 
the cities of the plain, so that ashes will take the place of 
our ingots, and desolation the place of our cities and fields. 
As healthy visage and imperial stature may exist when 
the heart is diseased, so a country may prosper in wealth, 
population, and improvements while the poisonous cancer is 
sending its virus through the whole body politic. The day 
of visitation will at last come ; it has come to us in weeping 
and wailing and blood. This great lesson let us learn. It 
is due to the dead, whose end a neglect of it has hastened ; it 
is due to the wounded, whose agonies are its bitter fruits ; 
it is due to the living, whose only hope of the future is in its 
teaching. This is the great lesson. All other lessons are 
included in it. Righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin is 
a reproach to any people. 

There are some other lessons subsidiary to this, which are, 
however, worthy of our attention. There is much false in- 
struction given through the press and in popular tradition, 
which this war ought to confute and silence. 

We are coustantly referred to the condition of the old 
European nations and monarchies for lessons, as if their con- 
dition and ours were not entirely dissimilar, and therefore 
that dissimilar, not similar, policy should be ours. They 
keep up enormous standing armies, and impoverish the peo- 
ple with most crushing taxation to sustain them. They are 
constantly interfering with each other, and all uniting to 
keep the people in subjection. We need no standing army, 
for we have no border nation to either subdue or hold sub- 
dued. The enormous waste of wealth in the support of 
standing armies we have avoided, and should avoid; and 
the people are rich, homes are filled with abundance, because 
we have done it. We are living more and more within our- 
selves, and are less and less dependent upon other nations. 
Causes of collision are growing less and less frequent, and 
should be still more diminished. We need no standing 
army, therefore, — the past shows it, as well as our condition, 
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so different from that of the old countries. We certainly do 
not need it as a security against the rebellion of different 
portions of our own country. If we have been taught any 
one lesson by this rebellion more distinctly than any other, it 
is that one. The men who commanded our forces — the few 
we had, and their weakness was our strength — went over 
to the traitors, were traitors, that portion of them who were 
from that part of the country I mean. Some of the very 
highest officers in both army and navy betrayed us. We 
owe thanks that we had no greater army, so few ships, in- 
stead of lamenting thaé we had not greater and more. We 
are sometimes told that we must hereafter sustain a great 
army and navy, that we may be prepared to put down any 
rebellions that may hereafter occur. Let us be wise. The 
larger the army and the navy, not only the less able shall we 
be to carry on a war, because our resources have been ex- 
hausted in sustaining them in peace, but half the army and 
navy may go over to the rebels. Our only security in the 
future, as in the present, will be to have no army to betray 
us, no navy to burn our own ports. This does not mean 
that we should not have our frontier guarded, and a few 
ships in distant seas to protect our commerce. But it does 
mean that we should have no such armies and navies as 
England and France have. The peril of republics, next 
after their sins, is large armies and navies, and even these 
are sins in the light of modern science and economy. 

Once more. We are told that, though it may not be ne- 
cessary to keep a large army and navy, we should enlarge 
the number of educated military men, that more students 
should be sent to our military schools; and some go to the 
folly of saying that all our high schools, aud our colleges in 
particular, should be made military schools. The past and 
present is teaching us differently from this. The rebel army 
is commanded by men taught in our military schools, and, if 
we had educated ten times as many, they would have had 
ten times as many educated commanders. So should we, it 
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is true, but then we should have no more advantage over 
them than now, and should be weaker by all the money 
spent in their education. We need but very few men edu- 
cated for war. If the dire hour comes, the men of the hour 
will appear. And thus far our uneducated military men 
have been equal to any. The great hero of our Revolution 
had no technical military education. But, exceptions aside, 
in a republic we are more secure with few than with many 
professional military men. We need no more military 
schools, or educated officers in time of peace, than we have 
had. War makes its men. 

Yet again, we are told that, when this war is over, we must 
establish the old militia system, and every man must he a 
well-drilled soldier. Here is a great mistake again. There 
is no more security against or in rebellion by all the people 
being well-drilled soldiers than by none of them being. Sup- 
pose that for ten years the people, north and south, east and 
west, all over the country, had been thoroughly drilled, and 
ready for war. When this rebellion broke out, would not 
the South have been just as much better prepared as we ? 
What should we have gained? Nothing; and we should 
have lost just the expense of our arms and time spent in 
drilling. No preparation at all for war is the best prepara- 
tion a republic can make to preserve its existence and main- 
tain its institutions. Where the object is foreign aggression 
or defence, the case may be different; but for home security 
and strength the less military we have the better, in time of 
peace. Every man who loves his country, every woman who 
loves it, should watch with sleepless vigilance that the mili- 
tary power does not usurp the place of industry in peace 
as well as in war. The lesson which our previous wars 
in this country have taught us is, that the citizens from 
their peaceful callings are a sufficient and sure defence 
against all foreign foes coming to our own shores, and if 
they cannot defend us from rebels and traitors at home, noth- 
ing can. 
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These lessons are taught us no less by the facts of our own 
history than by the facts of human nature,‘and we must not 
only thoroughly learn the lesson, but, still further, we must 
be on our guard against the perils which beset us. Military 
despotism often rises on the ruins of republican freedom. 
Our security against usurpation is in the intelligence of our 
soldiers and the intelligence of the people. Were our vast 
armies now in the field less of the people, less intelligent, 
they might be used by a usurper against us. Were the peo- 
ple less intelligent, they might submit without a struggle. 
But, notwithstanding all this strength of our safeguard, eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty. One after another we 
may submit to the demands of military necessity, till our 
freedom is all gone, the chains on and riveted. The most 
fearful peril is the restraint which is laid upon freedom of 
speech and of the press. It is by the winnowing process of 
free discussion, annoying as the dust and chaff is, that we 
reach the truth in state and national affairs. Watch, with 
extremest vigilance, all encroachments on free speech and a 
free press. Let them not go beyond the sternest necessities 
of war. One other peril, of infinite moment, is over us,— 
the prolongation of this war till our habits and love of peace 
are turned into those of war. By needless delays, by sinister 
influence, this strife may be prolonged for years; by vigor, 
determination, energy, it may be closed in months. Better 
die on the battle-field than in the hospital. Better be laid 
by with wounds than with fevers. The people must say to 
the government, whatever men you want, whatever money 
you want, we will give, but you must finish this war at once. 
The terrible, the unpardonable blunder (to call it nothing 
worse), which permitted the rebels to invade a free State, — 
but which may be turned by Providence into their utter dis- 
comfiture, — must not be repeated. We are in earnest. The 
government must be so. Nothing but imbecility or treason 
on the part of those in power need prolong this horrid strife 
over the next spring. Our Gilboas, where our strength and 
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beauty have fallen, our homes made vacant by departed dear 
ones, our hearts bleeding with crushed affections, all demand 
a vigor in the field and wisdom in the cabinet which shall 
triumphantly close this bloody strife at once, and all the peo- 


ple say, Amen. <a 


HYMN. 
THE LIGHT OF LIFE, 


Tue Light of Life! O blessed words 
To him who midst the darkness lives ; 
To every son of Adam’s race 


What joy, what hope, the promise gives ! 


As to the man of old, born blind, 
But whom the Saviour made to see ; 
So do the precious words he spake 


Bring life and light and hope to me. 


No doubt obscures his meaning clear, 
| Who miracles of healing wrought ; 
To show, e’en to the earthly mind, 


From whence the doctrine he had brought. 


They speak of Tim who came from God 
To tell men of the Father’s love; 
To lead them through earth’s sin and strife, 


To their bright home in heaven above. 


Who follows Him no more shall walk 





In Error’s maze or Death’s dark night ; 
But, e’en amidst their gloomy shades, 
Shall have within the Life, the Light. 


And when no more the paths he treads 
Of suffering and of trial here, 
The Light of Life on earth he saw 


a 
Shall greet him in a higher sphere. 


'UM 
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My pear 8S. : — 

I did not see you at the Autumnal assembly, though 
in years past you have been numbered both with those who 
preach and with those who hear preaching on these occa- 
sions. Attracted in part by a kind invitation from an old 
friend, I found my way to Brooklyn, and will try to set down 
a portion of my experiences. Let me say first, that, if you 
wish to spend two or three days in our great metropolis 
during the winter, you cannot do so more easily and pleas- 
antly than by taking the Springfield and New Haven cars at 
a quarter past two in the afternoon, to arrive in New York 
by half past ten in the evening, in time for a comfortable 
night’s sleep, if you do not allow yourself to be too much 
hurried in the morning. The train is admirably managed ; 
and if you turn your steps towards the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
you will not regret your choice, for an excellent supper will 
appease your hunger, and a pleasant, quiet chamber will 
invite you to repose. 

I had purposely so arranged my going as to have a day on 
my hands. <A day in New York, even if one has no special 
object in view which would exonerate him from the charge 
of lounging, stirs the pulses, and braces the nerves, and lifts 
the mind above the provincialisms of smaller towns. In the 
course of the day, I found my way into the building of the 
Historical Society, and was more than occupied by the ex- 
ecedingly interesting collections which are deposited within 
those walls; collections not merely of paper leaves with their 
dates and chronicles, but, what is far more satisfactory, of 
ancient monuments, many of them inscribed with great care 
and beauty by hands that crumbled to dust, or, what is far 
worse, were embalmed into a chronic nuisance ages ago. 
Nineveh, Egypt, and Christian Europe have hrought their 
treasures to this house of history. I ani told that it contains 
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the finest collection of Egyptian curiosities in the world. I 
hope that it is so; that, at least, there are no more Yummies 
in any one place above ground and out of Egypt. God 
makes the body useful when we have done with it, and soon 
reduces it to clean white dust; the earth all returns to earth, 
as it should, provided we do not interfere ; but what wretched 
business is this of the embalmers, especially when it is ex- 
tended, as in Egypt, to bulls and cats and ibises! Life does 
indeed consecrate the frame which it animates; but what a 
sad testimony do we bear to this great truth by preserving 
for a remote posterity a filthy heap of linen and bones! 
Think of a mummied bull! Two huge horned creatures are 
laid in their rags and ropes under the glass in these rooms. 
How they ever got there out of Egypt, and why the vessel 
did n’t go down to the bottom of the sea under such a dreary 
load, passes my skill to discern, And yet, as an illustration 
of the working of man’s wonderful mind in a land of won- 
ders, and as a witness for old opinions, — opinions of men 
and women who lived a thousand years before the days of 
Moses, — these wretched bundles of filthy rubbish have their 
value. How swiftly they carried me back through the ages ! 
How the mystery of the past compassed me about! Never- 
theless, it was death, — death everywhere, — death in linen, 
in canvas, in wood, in stone, in small and great, in image 
and toy, — dust that would not return to the dust, — death 
that would not die, and get out of sight! What a blessed 
relief it was to climb some stairs, and come into the presence 
of living, speaking pictures, grouped in a pleasant gallery, 
especially to find in Jarves’s collection of paintings, illustra- 
tive of the progress of Christian art, the memorials of the 
great and blessed change which came over the thoughts and 
imaginations of men when Christ brought life and immor- 
tality into the light, and directed our gaze from the tombs 
towards the heavens. The Christians lived indeed in the 
tombs. Persecution drove them there. But they did not 
busy themselves with the dead. ‘They covered the walls of 
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the sepulchres with emblems of immortality. They lighted 
upon their altars the lamps of faith. Now death is abolished. 
The body is reverently and lovingly caréd for, but it is not 
worshipped. Now we are cheered by beautiful visions of 
angels watching over the Holy Mother and the Divine Child. 
On the way out, let the visitor hurry by the bones, and take 
with him into the noisy street the Christian imagery of the 
uppermost gallery, and rejoice that the Spirit of the Lord so 
fashioned for itself forms of praise. 

On the way to a Unitarian Convention there could be no 
harm to provide one’s self with an antidote in advance, by go- 
ing into a Trinitarian Convention. It was not so imposing 
an assemblage as one would have looked for, and I fell upon 
a dry spot. There were ladies in the galleries of the church 
listening, as in some other meetings that we know of, but on 
the whole the attendance was meagre. The resolutions 
touching the Rebellion were not then before the assembly : 
the topic seemed rather to be the revision of the Hymn-Book. 
One gentleman, Dr. Vinton, hoped that the following stanza 
would be so amended that it would no longer provide for 
singing the doctrine of universal salvation : — 

“ For as in Adam all mankind 

Did guilt and death derive, 

So by the righteousness of Christ 

Shall all be made alive.” 
It occurred at once to the heretical mind of your correspond- 
ent, that the only objection to altering the hymn was the 
rather serious one that it taught in its poor rhyme what 
Paul wrote to the Romans, —* As in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive”; and the heretical mind 
was pleased to find that the same thought presently occurred 
to a brother in “the Church.” ‘ Rather small business this!” 
I could not help saying to myself, “ in the nineteenth century 
of Christ, in a city steeped in sin, besotted with worldliness, 
in a nation struggling for its life, — rather small business for 
men of wisdom and earnestness to be discussing whether 
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‘may’ ought to be substituted for ‘shall’ in a stanza 
which has this only merit, that, as it stands, it fairly presents 
Paul’s thought, his great thought, and otherwise would be 
only a platitude done into pious doggerel.” I presently left 
the Convention, finding that it was not “ good to be there.” 

New York is a great city, but it does not smell well. 
There is, as, alas! in every great metropolis, another side in 
the rear of all the splendor, — a dreariness and a dimness be- 
hind the ‘stone fronts.’ I think the times have told upon 
the people more than upon the Bostonians. They look shab- 
by. They are evidently wearing their old clothes, which is 
honest, and so far very encouraging. Everything is much 
worn, especially the postage-stamps, which constitute in their 
faded and wretched condition the most astonishing currency 
the world has ever known. What a blessing would be the 
old wampum! What a surprising collection there must be 
at the close of the day in the till of the omnibus drivers! 
How can they buy hay and oats with such trash ? 

Tuesday evening found me in quiet, pleasant, home-like 
Brooklyn, yet not in season for the vesper service (which I 
heard described as very beautiful) in the house of worship 
of the Second Unitarian Society. I afterwards listened to a 
similar service in Dr. Farley’s church, and found a pure 
and profitable pleasure in it, though plainly its successful ren- 
dering must demand a well-trained choir, such as only a few 
congregations can command. Mr. Everett of Bangor was the 
preacher for the evening, and his speech and preaching were 
with power. He showed us, by the example of Him who 
came eating and drinking, and was complained of as glut- 


.tonous and a wine-bibber, that the Word was a disappoint- 


ment to those who saw and heard it,—a disappointment 
because they looked not for too much but for too little, — 
that so it ever is,—that we are willing to stop short of the 
prize which is set before us in Christ Jesus, and are ready to 
account it hard when God will not suffer us to make terms 
with evil, and to walk at our ease upon a low plane. He 
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illustrated his topic from the fortunes of the Church and ot 
the State, especially from the sad, yet also suggestive, and 
we trust not discouraging, story of our own struggling 
nation. We thought that we had attained, and were ready 
to boast. God was not content with a people free only in 
part and in name. We missed in the discourse, if we may 
be allowed to criticise a little, those glowing appeals without 
which a company of Christian hearers should never be suf- 
fered to depart from the house of God. The sermon did 
not, as I judged, sufficiently recognize the emergency of the 
soul in this struggle to live above the earth, and to bear the 
image of the heavenly, or bring distinctly enough before us 
the Divine Helper coming into the midst of us, in the power 
and glory of his Father, appealing to the sensuous through 
the senses, opening blind eyes of body and mind, dying for 
our sins, rising visibly for our justification, ascending into 
the heavens to be the head of our glorified humanity. But 
perhaps our brother would say that, if I was disappointed in 
these respects, it was only because his faith is more spiritual 
and true than mine, and perhaps he would be right, and I 
at all events, where so much was admirable, will draw no 
unfavorable inference from any silences. 

I think you would have thoroughly enjoyed the address 
by Dr. Bellows, on the following morning, upon the “ Duties 
of the Unitarians to the Country in this Time of War.” Not 
that you would have discovered that the liberal folk have. 
done so much more than other Christians for the good’ 
cause; but the spirit of the discourse, at once manly and 
catholic, would have touched your spirit, and the speaker’s 
genuine appreciation of the magnitude of the strife would 
have entirely satisfied you. Iam the more desirous to write 
these words, because the newspapers, in taking from their 
connection and giving undue emphasis to some kind and 
characteristic references to the better side of the Southern 
character, (and must we, if we are at war, deny that there is 
any such side?) have given a very false impression of the 
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address to those who were not so fortunate as to hear it. 
Perhaps the speaker went beyond the facts in his charity ; if 
he did so, the error will soon be corrected; but in his gen- 
eral estimate of our struggle, and in his view of the provi- 
dences by which we had been kept from any superficial 
treatment of the great matters in controversy, he was sin- 
gularly wise and strong and happy, both in conception and 
utterance. A small portion of the address, and very large 
portions of the remarks from one and another gentleman which 
were called out by it, did not seem to me quite appropriate to 
the occasion. I never wish to hear ministers, as ministers, in 
a religious convocation, uttering themselves upon the secular 
phases of our great questions. I do not care, and I don’t 
believe that laymen care, to know what they think about this 
or the other measure of policy, or their opinion of this or the 
other general; their business is deeper down, with the great 
principles which are involved in the strife, with its relations 
to a Gospel of peace, to a Church which, so far as it is a true 
church, must be universal and undivided, existing under all 
forms of government,— with its demands upon our faith 
and patience, with its promise for humanity in its lowest 
and most unhappy estate. It seems to me that the minis- 
ters commit a sad mistake when they substitute talk about 
the war, however clever, for the preaching of the Gospel, 
with illustrations and lessons drawn from the great struggle. 
The soul of man, reconciled, or to be reconciled, to God in 
Christ, is greater than anything, however important, in 
which this soul may for the time be engaged. We do not 
want the newspapers or the stump speeches over again in 
conventions or on Sunday. We wish to keep our eyes upon 
the war, but as Christians, not as politicians. It is a great 
relief to many a worshipper when he finds that the last bul- 
letin is not to be read from the pulpit instead of the text, 
and that the sermonizer does not assume that our Union, 
indispensable as it is to national honor, progress, and, it may 
be, even to life, is identical with the kingdom of God on 
VOL, XXVIII. 29 . 
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earth. We have a right to demand from the preacher a 
breadth and depth and catholicity which we can hardly ask 
of heated partisans. You understand, of course, that I 
would not rule out discussion upon the great topic from the 
Church, but would subordinate it strictly to the business and 
spirit of sacred places and times. 

The collation was a very agreeable and successful gather- 
ing, enlivened and made really profitable by many excellent 
words. The Rev. O. B. Frothingham illustrated, by some 
touching instances, the honor and honesty, the kindliness 
and self-sacrifice and patience, of the people, — the common 
people, the people that have only two mites to give, and give 
them, — only one bed to offer, their own, and offer it. These, 
as well as the rich and strong, have quitted themselves well 
in this war. It is a beautiful topic, I think, and one too 
little dwelt upon,—the marvellous patience of the poor. 
We talk sometimes about their ingratitude, and think it 
very strange that they are not devoutly thankful for being 
just kept alive upon an order for “ fifty cents’ worth of gro- 
ceries”’ per week, in some dismal, stifling attic. But what 
of their patience, — their acquiescence in an order of the 
world which gives to their visitors every luxury, and to them 
the merest necessaries of a most limited life? The gathering 
was held in the new Academy of Music, a beautiful building, 
but not well adapted to do justice to the unstinted hospitality 
of our Brooklyn friends, who had made most abundant pro- 
vision for every want of their guests, and only lacked the 
appointments for a feast which a theatre could not supply. 
It is not easy to find a convenient gathering-place for some 
seven hundred hungry men and women. 

The Rev. Robert Collyer, the second preacher, knows how 
to speak to man’s condition. His sermons are his own. 
They are original in the best sense. They are utterances of 
his own inmost experiences. Could we only have more like 
him, we should have two new churches for every old one 
which is sold. Educated amongst the Methodists, he speaks 
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from the heart as well as from the head, and the essay is a 
sermon as well. I am told that he has raised a mission 
chapel into a self-sustaining church. If it be so, it is a good 
sign. I know of one or two chapels that ought to be raised 
in like manner. The churches and chapels must somehow 
meet each other half-way. “The Best Things in the Hard- 
est Places” was Mr. Collyer’s topic, and it was most ear- 
nestly and eloquently presented. 

It was pleasant to hear a layman discourse, on the follow- 
ing morning, upon the “ Relations of the Pulpit to the 
Thought and Piety of the Day.’ The discourse was vigor- 
ous and reverent. I suppose that my own stand-point is 
quite opposite to that upon which the speaker has planted 
himself; but he evidently believes that the kingdom of God 
is to come in, not through denials, but through affirmations ; 
that the divine man ever seeks, not to destroy, but to fulfil ; 
and that the way to deal with an old and worn-out creed is, 
not blindly and madly to strike at it, but to bring out its 
inmost truth so strongly and clearly that the husk which 
envelops the fair fruit shail drop quietly out of sight. 

Do you ask, What did you gain by going which I missed 
by absence? I can only answer, I gained what perhaps you 
had already in abundance, — a new conviction that men 
with whose forms of thought I am in little sympathy fre- 
quently mean with all their minds and hearts the very same 
Gospel which I mean, and are doing a good work in the 
world. I think they might do a vast deal more good. They 
might be the men of the people in the best sense. They do 
not know what a price is put into their hands in the Word of 
Jesus. They do not know that the way to make their preach- 
ing as effective as that of the so-called Evangelical pulpit is, 
not merely to criticise the forms and deny the doctrines by 
which this pulpit is bound, but to give to the spirit which is 
embodied in these forms and doctrines a freer and more 
hearty utterance. Regeneration and reconciliation and sal- 
vation are everlasting verities. Woe to him who, being set 
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for the illustration of the Gospel, denies them, or leaves them 
out of sight! I believe that our branch of the Church is on 
the way to a positive and productive faith. I have found in 
my own experience that often he who seems to accept the 
least, has in truth a more believing heart than the sturdiest 
traditionalist. ‘ Christ in us” gives us back the faith of our 
childhood, not minished one jot, so far as anything essential 


is concerned, but only enriched beyond all price. 
E. 


GOD IN THE PRESENT CONTEST. 


WE cannot accept the great truths of the being and provi- 
dence of God without acknowledging that he is to be recog- 
nized in every relation we sustain, and throughout the 
performance of every class of our duties. No Christian peo- 
ple, of course, will deny their personal responsibility to the 
Judge of all hearts. God deals with individuals according 
to their deeds, whether they be good or evil. Have we any 
reason to believe it is otherwise with nations? The Bible 
affirms that his retributions are universal; that communities 
as well as individuals commit sins of which they ought to 
repent; that God rebukes all evil, “whether it be done 
against a nation, or against a man only.” The biographer 
of Fisher Ames tells us, ‘he needed not the smart of folly 
to make him wise, or the sting of guilt to drive him to vir- 
tue.” Happy for us had we, as a people, merited this high 
encomium. 

Said a neighbor a few days since, “I do not believe God 
has anything to do with this war.” For ourselves, we are 
confident he has much to do with it. He is calling us, 
among other things, to see our past errors and sins. It can- 
not be denied that up to the commencement of the present 
terrible conflict there was among us a culpable lack of patri- 
otism, and we are still deficient in that virtue. 
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When some one offers himself on the altar of the country, 
discharging a public trust with manifest singleness of pur- 
pose, or bearing arms in her defence, not for self-aggrandize- 
ment, but in a noble devotion of heart and life to her good, 
we mark the case. It strikes us as a strange and unaccus- 
tomed spectacle. Is not this fact a rebuke for the prevalent 
defects of the quality in question? By the theory of our 
institutions, all who take office do it with an entire unselfish- 
ness, aiming only to render service to the country, relin- 
quishing for her sake their private interests, letting, if need 
be, their business suffer, bearing privation and hardship at 
her call, suffering obloquy and reproach, if they come, for 
the discharge of any sacred public duty; and in theory, all 
stand ready to surrender their property for the maintenance 
of the government, and to give up husband, brother, child, 
all that is nearest and dearest, to shield the honor of the 
nation, and rescue it from peril and dissolution. 

This is the theory of the good citizen, the true patriot. 
But who of us has come up to this high standard. We are 
willing, at this crisis, to sacrifice something for our country, 
a little of our property and a few of our personal comforts. 
But some of us still say, Our distant kindred may go to the 
war, and stand in the imminent, deadly breach; we cannot 
yet give up those under our own roof, flesh of our flesh ; 
let others go, — there are enough to do that; we cannot con- 
sent to the sacrifice. 

It is a sad spectacle, this of hundreds and thousands rush- 
ing in pursuit of promotion, emolument, and _ honors. 
Washington would not accept a public trust until impor- 
tuned to it by the people. But now men throng the door of 
the bestower of these gifts; and the elevation to such posi- 
tions is clamorously sought; the instant a vacancy occurs, 
or a new office is created, hosts of applicants and their myr- 
iad of friends are forthcoming. 

To say that all this is made necessary by the practice of 
others, is only to indicate the degeneracy of the age in this 
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respect. Our fathers, on the Declaration of Independence, 
and the establishment of our government, put on record the 
memorable language, ‘“ For the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” To-day, when treason is aiming the 
assassin’s dagger at the heart of the Republic, multitudes, 
instead of giving their “fortunes” for the salvation of the 
government, are fired with a spirit of cupidity, practise pec- 
ulation and fraud in contracts, and remorselessly plunder 
and prey upon their country in her hour of peril, distraction, 
and distress. P 

We are summoned to gather up our energies to subdue 
those who are in open rebellion. Of them we can expect 
nothing better at present than stratagems and treachery. 
But what are we to say of those who, living in this part of 
the republic, shielded every night they lie on their pillow 
by the egis of the government, have been secretly aiding and 
abetting its enemies? Northern men atrociously breaking 
the blockade ; persons even in office, at the Capitol and else- 
where, drawing their daily bread from the public treasury, 
and at the same moment aiming a deadly thrust at the vitals 
of our liberties ! 

God has been rebuking our indulgence of pride, vanity, 
and inordinate self-reliance. By much of our deportment 
we have said to the wide world, “ We are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with us.”” No commendations are due 
Great Britain, nor any other powers jealous of our prosper- 
ity, and eager for our overthrow; but the heathen maxim 
may well be heeded by us, “It is lawful to be taught even 
by an enemy.” In our self-exaltation, we had imagined all 
other nations recognized our vast superiority. But now our 
mother country, in the jeers of their press, if not in the 
diplomacy of their government, more than intimate that we 
are only a nation of boasters. Let not the taunt be lost 
upon us. 
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There is great danger that we shall commit again the past 
error of over-estimating our ability to cope with the present 
rebellion. The mortifying defeat of that first campaign at 
Manasses warned us not to underrate the strength of our 
antagonists, —a lesson enforced at more than one subse- 
quent period. Once and again we imagined and proclaimed 
the day of his doom had come. .But although victory has 
crowned our arms at many most important points, not yet 
are we to utter the self-confident assertion, “The work is 
all done; our triumph is certain.” Forget not the sacred 
line, “I, wisdom, dwell with prudence.” It is better to 
cherish a modest opinion of our own strength, looking to 
God to help us to its increase, than to plunge rashly into 
thick dangers through an over-conceit of ourselves. Rather 
give our opponents too much than too little credit for their 
forces, skill, and strategy, and count not that they see their 
own defeats as we do, nor that they will acknowledge them 
when they do see them. 

A fatal error of our people is their proneness to yield to 
the spirit of party. It was a good omen, in the beginning of 
this war, that so many, under every various banner, gener- 
ously waived their political preferences, and made common 
cause in bearing arms for the defence of the country. All 
honor to the great company who have magnanimously sus- 
tained an administration they once earnestly opposed ! 

We are now pondering the effect of the recent proclama- 
tion of the President, and woe to us if we suffer any evils 
apprehended from it to divide that strength which should be 
earnestly concentrated at this moment. Having failed to 
quell the rebellion by more mild and temperate measures, 
why keep back from the use of any and every instrument 
Providence would now place within our reach? Instead of 
raising new issues at such a crisis as the present, we ought 
magnanimously to give up our personal and private prefer- 
ences. New factions will only distract our forces, and secure 
a victory to our enemies. ‘ One cause, one measure, one 
heart, one hand,” should be the universal motto. 
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It was said of the great Burke, that “ he gave up to party 
what was meant for mankind.” That way lies our constant 
temptation. We have so long yielded to it in former days, 
that we are liable unconsciously to fall beneath its power, 
even in this present exigency. But assuredly we have good 
men at this moment in all parties,— men in the Cabinet 
acting not for themselves, but their country; men in the 
field, brave and discreet generals, meritorious subaltern offi- 
cers, and devoted soldiers, standing side by side, fighting 
gloriously together, and ready with equal heroism to lay their 
lives on the altar of their country. If we personally have 
indulged any other spirit, let us at once repent of it, and 
reform. If in the coming weeks the chains of party are 
threatened to be bound upon us, — if foes would intimidate 
us, or friends seduce us to turn aside from a liberal course 
for one moment, — let our indignant reply be, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” When the rebellion is quelled, and the 
nation is once more enjoying the blessed day of peace, then, 
but not before, may we put forth our hand to rebuild the old 
walls of party. Palsied be the arm that would strike down 
any good and true man, competent to his station and earnest 
in his work, be it at a civil or military post, simply and solely 
for his national politics. 

Another evil, widely prevalent, has been the fostering of 
sectional and social prejudices. We know the intensity of 
the feeling cherished in one part of the country against the 
laborer; to be a gentleman, one must not soil his hands by 
any manual effort; no trade is respectable but that of the 
politician, and birth and blood are thought the great pass- 
ports to honor. In our zeal to withstand these and kindred 
errors, we often pass over to-the opposite error, that of disre- 
garding in some stations true merit, and not appreciating 
the claims of any except those of the laborer. One effect of 
this course is the constant rotation in office, the idea that 
change of incumbents is of itself a positive good. Many a 
man of confessed ability cannot now be elected to office 
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because he does not belong to a certain class in the commu- . 
nity; and again and again we see those of unquestioned 
capacity, and who have discharged the duties of an office 
with eminent fidelity, removed from their position to give 
room to an inferior candidate solely on the ground that a 
change is imperative. 

All this comes of a bad custom, founded either in preju- 
dice or error, in regard to the true nature of office. Is it to 
promote the interests of this or that aspirant to distinction, 
fame, or power? Do we make offices to gratify the selfish 
purposes of those who hold them? Nay, the public good, 
not private ends and interests, — this is the ostensible aim of 
every position, from the President and Representative down 
to the humblest villager who wields the smallest influence 
by the patronage of one or the votes of many. This sin of 
our people — and it is a sin against God and the public good 
—is patent and most reprehensible. The children of this 
world —our opponents in this war—are wiser than we in 
this matter. They owe much of their power and success 
sectionally to the fact that they select the ablest of their 
men for officers, and retain them on and on until their ex- 
perience and sagacity become an element of adamantine 
strength. 

Kindred to the error just described is that of cherishing 
a temper which would divide the people of this land into 
castes, — the high and the low, the noble and the ignoble, the 
prospered and the needy. Let the distinction be generated 
as it may, and let it operate in whatever forms it will, noth- 
ing can be more unfriendly to our national well-being. The 
main obstacle, I think, to the integrity and perpetuity of our 
government lies in this quarter. We cannot prosper so long 
as antagonistic ideas prevail in regard to what constitutes 
the basis of the republic. Our Saviour could not have 
established his religion for a single generation, had it not 
been heralded as a doctrine of human equality. Memorable 
were the words of Mary, the mother of Jesus, called forth in 
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a jubilant foreshadowing of the glory of his reign: “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord. He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree.”” When 
John the Baptist announced the coming of the Redeemer, 
*‘ Every valley,” was his prophetic strain, “ shall be exalted, 
and every mountain shall be brought low.” And the first 
sermon preached by the Great Teacher himself commenced 
with this sublime strain: “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” 

How, then, can a Christian people build up partition-walls 
between one and another class in society? And if the 
Church cannot do it without violating the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Gospel, neither can the state. True democracy 
is true Christianity, while aristocratic domination, let it take 
what shape it may, is opposed utterly to the equalizing spirit 
of Christ. The idea that these were born to rule and those 
to serve, except by their mutual consent, is as contrary to 
the dictates of national wisdom and political economy, as it is 
repugnant to every line of the New Testament. 

A wrong tendency of our community has been to disre- 
gard Divine Providence as he has moved through the history 
of the country. Politicians have toiled, now on this side 
and now on that of the great disturbing element in our 
midst ; each and every party working itself into a frenzy of 
agitation to keep down agitation. The press had uttered its 
counsels or its fulminations, as the exigency aroused it; 
preachers and people had pronounced, now against using the 
pulpit on this subject, and now for it; books had been writ- 
ten with North-side and South-side views ; until in a moment, 
sudden as the electric flash, God spake from the heavens, 
and twenty millions of people were compelled to hear his 
voice, “ Ye that would stand by the altar built by my Son 
and cemented by his blood, ye that prize the sacred ark of 
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freedom and law, ye that would shield and save the precious 
heritage left by your fathers, ye that value government, civ- 
ilization, religion, — ay, liberty or life itself, -come at my 
call, purge your hearts and cleanse your conscience, and then 
make bare your arm ; nor cease from the work till you have 
laid the usurper low, and rebuilt that great civil temple 
founded by your ancestors; and see to it that the glory of 
the latter house is greater than the glory of the former. Let 
the foundation be Jesus Christ, his truth, his law, broad as 
the human race ; put not into the noble structure the wood, 
hay, and stubble of temporary expedients, but the gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones of Christian principle, for in coming 
ages your work will become manifest ; the fires of ambition, 
pride, passion, ay, of treason itself, may again try your 
work.” 

This, we think, is now apparent, — that, however man 
may argue, whatever rulers may counsel or execute, let the 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of our military forces 
fail or succeed, here or there, God has a purpose through 
the whole, from which he will not be moved. His great 
plans are now, as ever, progressive ; with him there is no 
return to former things, unchanged and unimproved. Let 
it meet or let it conflict with our wishes, our preferences, or 
prejudices, — let it elevate the party we favor, or that of 
our opponents, — he will advance his own great ends, the 
ultimately increased well-being of every race and every soul 
under his righteous and benignant sway. 

To the perfecting of a people no less than an individual, 
there must needs be periods of peril and tribulation. It was 
said of the days of the Revolution, “* They were times that 
tried men’s souls.” And if in the establishment, so in the 
maintenance of our government, it is clear that Providence 
intended to call us to the sternest possible tests of our. faith 
in him and our faith in the future. Our fathers were com- 
pelled to defend themselves against a monarch and a min- 
istry ignorant of their resources and goaded to infatuation. 
And we too are tried by opponents who know not the 
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strength of this Union, nor the indomitable courage of its 
present defenders. Under these circumstances, the enemies: 
of our government are resorting to measures we least antici- 
pated, and they will, without doubt, persist in their course 
with a pertinacity never yet surpassed; and if subdued, 
they are little likely to acknowledge the fact, or when van- 
quished to lay down their arms. The contest, like that 
which won for us our national independence, may be, in the 
language of the inscription on the monument at Lexington, 
“ long, bloody, and affecting.” In the invasion of our com- 
merce, the depression of manufactures and trade, heavy 
taxation, the sacrifice of treasure, and the fall of many of the 
flower of our youth and those in their manliest vigor, we 
may be summoned to drink to its dregs the cup of national 
bitterness, and to experience those horrors which history 
tells us are the sure attendants of a protracted civil war. 

But in proportion to the demands of the hour is the call 
on every friend of his country to stand by her flag and bear 
on his own brow the dauntless motto, “ Hope on, hope 
ever.” Next to the part played by the open and avowed 
traitor is that of allowing ourselves to express to others 
doubts, fears, and misgivings, ay, to cherish them in the 
secrecy of our own hearts. Be it that we must sacrifice 
much that is dearest to us, consider the.cause in which we 
shall do it. Freedom and Union, private rights, personal 
honor and virtue, civilization, Christianity itself, everything 
that gives value to existence, is the stake in the present 
struggle. 

And, now, is there a Providence over human affairs? 
Then will he vindicate his justice by blessing the work that 
is now done to uphold this glorious framework of civil and 
religious liberty. He who spared not his own Son, but gave 
him up to redeem us from the bondage of sin, is calling for a 
costly sacrifice to be laid by us on the altar of humanity. 
His ways are not always our ways, and had it been left 
wholly to us, we might have given up these equal institutions 
to the assaults of their enemies rather than pay the price it 
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will cost to sustain them to the end. But in a moment, as 
it were, he struck into millions of hearts that sacred fire 
which will burn on, we believe, until his purpose is accom- 
plished. We clung to peace, — peace, some were then say- 
ing, at the hazard of all losses. But God spoke as from the 
heavens, “ First pure, then peaceable.”” No enduring peace, 
he taught us, can be built up on impurity, crime, and guilt. 
He who came not to bring peace, but a sword, stands by us 
at this hour, and commands that we resist not evil by doing 
evil, but in the conscious integrity of those who hold in their 
hands the destinies of ages either of servitude or of liberty. 

The trumpet-call of the hour is, “Quit you like men” ; 
lay aside all selfishness, and come with your gifts, seasoned 
daily with generosity, patriotism, and a patient perseverance. 
Above all, be instant in prayer; bear on your supplications 
the head of the republic, his constitutional advisers, and 
those who legislate for the country. Pray for our military 
chieftain, and for all who hold office under him; pray for 
the strong men who are to do, dare, and suffer for us in the 
camp and on the battle-field, and for lonely homes and anx- 
ious hearts, that no evil tidings may surprise them. Pray 
for those languishing in prison, for the sick and the wounded, 
and for dear kindred, who, even while the land rings with 
the shouts and exultations of victory, may sit in tears over 
the loss of husband, brother, or son. Pray that after the 
successive storms that are to come, on to the close of this 
conflict, — which, God grant, may not be distant,—he will 
set over us his bow of promise, and as we look upon it, let it 
be with a quenchless faith and hope. As we see our contin- 
ued national existence, freedom, and an established peace in 
its bright rays, may we listen to a new covenant: ‘ There 
shall be no more a flood of these waters, Bitter and deadly, 
threatening to destroy the natural, civil, and Christian life of 
all flesh, but liberty and union, based on man’s equal and 
Christ-bought rights, shall be yours now and forever.” 

A. B. M. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


“MY MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM.” 

Tue old Scotch expression of the homesickness of the soul, which 
dates from the middle of the seventeenth century, and is ascribed to 
David Dickson, beginning, | 

“‘My mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? ” 
consists of thirty-one stanzas, and is characterized by a quaint inter- 
mingling of sweet spiritual simplicity and childlike earthliness of con- 
ception, which a few stanzas will exemplify. 


“ Within thy gates no thing can come ° 
That is not passing clean ; 
No spider’s web, no dirt nor dust, 
No filth, may there be seen.” 


“ There cinnamon and sugar grow, 


There nard and balm abound; 





No tongue can tell, no heart can think, { 
The pleasures there are found.” 


“Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
St. Austin doth the like (leek) ; 
Old Simeon and Zacharie 
Have not their songs to seek.” 


“ There be the prudent prophets all, 
ia a) . . 
The apostles six and six, 
The glorious martyrs in a row, 
And confessors betwixt.” 


“O happy thousand times were I, ayn 
If, after wretched days, 





I might with listening ears conceive 
Those heavenly songs of praise, 
Which to the Eternal King are sung 

By happy wights above, 
By saved souls, and angels sweet, 
Who love the God of love.” 


“‘Q Lord, with speed dissolve my bands, 
These gins and fetters strong ; 
For I have dwelt within the tents 


Of Kedar overlong! 
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DISPUTING WITH THE DEVIL. 


A CORRESPONDENT well read in the old writers thinks that the 
advice which Brother Folsom cites as originating with Father Mills 
comes from Tillotson, and he sends us an extract from Tillotson’s 
sermon on Luke xvi. 19, 20. Whoever is the author of the advice, 
it is excellent. Never dispute with fools or railers. If you answer 
them, be sure not to descend to their plane to do it, but answer them 
from your own. 

“T never turn out for scoundrels,” said a bully, meeting a Quaker, 
and stepping up square before him to inaugurate a quarrel. 

“T do,” said the Quaker, and placidly took the other side of the 
way. 

But for the passage from Tillotson : — 

“Yet Michael the archangel, when, contending with the Devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring a railing accusa- 
tion; he durst not allow himself this, no, not in the heat of dispute, 
when persons are most apt to fly out into passion, because it was in- 
decent, and would have been displeasing to God; this, I believe, is 
the true reason why it is said, he durst not bring a railing accusation. 
And yet I may add another, which is not improper for our considera- 
tion, I am sure it hath a good moral: the Devil would have been too 
hard for him at railing; he was better skilled at that weapon, and 
more expert at that kind of dispute.” 


THE DEATH-ANGEL. 


ANGEL of death! we question not: 
Who asks of heaven, “ Why does it rain ?” 
Angel, we bless thee, for thy kiss 
Hath hushed the lips of pain ! 
No “ Wherefore ?” or “ To what good end ?” 
Shall out of doubt and anguish creep 
Into our thought. We bow our heads : 
He giveth his beloved sleep ! 


T. B. Avpricn. 
MAN THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE OF ANIMALS. 


WOULD class him among beings, as the animal best endowed with 
I lass | g beings, as the animal best endowed witl 
the power of destroying his fellow-creatures. — De Tocqueville. 
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“GOD BLESS ABRAHAM LINCOLN!” 


So we say, God bless Abraham Lincoln for his proclamation ! 
But we are not going to huzza as if slavery were to be abolished by 
it. If faithfully followed up, with a united North to back it, it would 
end the war. That is evident, for the rebellion rests on slavery as 
its underpinning. But the war being ended, the States are sovereign 
again, each over its own institutions, and unless the United States 
government is to be transformed into a consolidated military despot- 
ism, holding States by military occupation in times of peace, as Aus- 
tria holds Venice and Hungary, the States will restore slavery who 
may choose to do it. But if the war is strongly and faithfully put 
through, slavery will be denationalized and its power broken forever. 
So we say again, God bless Abraham Lincoln, and send confusion 
and defeat into the counsels of those who would divide the North and 
split it into factions at this solemn hour, for that way lie a dismem- 
bered republic and general anarchy and ruin. 8. 


ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


Tue French naturalists discuss the question, whether life always 


and necessarily springs from pre-existent germs, and whether the - 


sun’s rays, operating under given conditions, may not generate life, 
both vegetable and animal. Here is a fact for them. In boring for 
water at a spot near Kingston on Thames, some earth was brought 
up from a depth of three hundred and sixty feet; this earth was 


carefully covered over with a hand-glass, to prevent the possibility of 


other seeds being deposited upon it, yet in a short time plants vege- 
S. 


tated from it. 


TOM SKINNER. 


Pernars you have read the Rollo Books. If so, you are in 
danger of getting your notions exceedingly idealized touching the 
whole subject of juvenile humanity. Not that Rollo is an absolute 
myth. I have known such in my twenty years’ campaign on school 
committees. But he will not serve as a type of the boy-nature. 
Indeed, I have long ago wondered why the Orthodox did not excom- 
municate the Abbots for Pelagianism, or whatever ¢sm it is which 
asserts the essential goodishness of human nature. If I had any- 
thing of the Abbot style, I would write a series called the Tom-Skin- 
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ner Series, describing Tom at School, Tom in Vacation, Tom on a 
Farm, Tom in Europe, or (where I wish he was) Tom at the An- 
tipodes. Stupid boys I am fond of. If I find one of those perse- 
cuted fellows who never can tell you who made them, seeing, as I 
suppose, they were made so shabbily, and are too modest to attribute 
such work to the Lord; who despise Emerson’s Arithmetic, thereby 
showing their good taste; who grow fat and won’t learn, notwith- 
standing the example of George Washington, —such boys I am 
always hopeful of, for I have noticed they invariably turn out well. 
They get fewer ideas, but hold on to them. But Tom is a trial. 
Tom at school gets through the Geography by boring a hole through 
the middle. That is Azs royal road to learning, or rather past it. 
He holds the smaller boys up by the heels and stands them on 
their heads. He melts up all the inkstands into bullets. He curses 
and swears, and says the minister on Sunday talks in that way. He 
plays truant, gets into trouble, and when he can lies his way out. 
When the teacher tries to correct him, he kicks her and bites her 
alternately. This is Tom at School. He lounges the streets, insults 
passengers, and goes down and stones the school-house windows. 
This is Tom in Vacation. He takes other boys on pleasure excur- 
sions, such as stealing pears, apples, and melons. This is Tom on a 
Farm. 

The other day Tom’s father called upon the school committee, 
looking much like an injured and persecuted man. Mark this: — If 
a boy lies every day worse than Ananias and Sapphira, especially if 
it is about the school, his mother will believe every word of it. And 
if his mother believes it, of course his father will. So in comes Mr. 
Skinner, the injured father, — 

“ My son has been turned out of school, sir.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ Nothing in the world but missing a word.” 

“Indeed! How do you ascertain that ?” 

“ He says so, and all the other children say so.” 

“ All the other children” were two or three smaller ones, who had 
to be Tom’s echoes under penalty of standing inverted. 

“ Now, Mr. Skinner, I know a little of Tom’s antecedent proba- 
bilities. I was in the school two days ago, and he didn’t spell 
but one word right, and that one he guessed at. He won't study, 
and he seldom answers a question rightly, except by accident.” 
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“Why, sir, he says he’s got through most of his books.” 

“Yes, sir, he gets through his books as a worm gets through 
an apple, or a rat gets through a meal-chest. He digs through with 
his jack-knife.” 

“ Well, I ain’t onreasonable. I’m willing Tom should be punished, 
but his mother don’t want him turned out of school. We want him 
to have a good edication. The teacher can whip him ef it’s neces- 
sary.” 

“ You seem to think, sir, it must be a great privilege to whip your 
boy. It strikes me that that is asking a good deal of a young lady, 
and that such little jobs as those you ought to do yourself. Parents 
are bound to send their children to the school-room in such condition 
that they will neither kick nor bite, and if they neglect this duty 
they ought to forfeit their privileges.” 

Mr. Skinner went home with new views. But for Tom’s sake I 
did not let the matter rest there. I gave a prescription which I 
thought suited exactly to Tom’s case, and which I have never known 
to fail; and as it works with boys of the Tom Skinner stripe as 
charmingly as Rarey’s does with wild horses, I give it for the benefit 
of all parents and school committees,— thus: “Take Tom out of 
school for one week, don’t leave him any leisure wherein to tor- 
ment the cat or stone the neighbors’ hens; take him out into the 
field, make him work at your side from morning till evening, so 
that he will be sure to sleep o’ nights; never strike him or whip 
him; work him seven days in succession, at the end of which time 
you may reasonably expect all the bad spirits have worked out of 
him, at the rate of one devil per day. Then let him go back to 
the school, and if the evil possession comes again, repeat the exor- 
cism till it is effectual and complete.” 

Tom is now under this regimen. It works beautifully, and I 
am persuaded we shall have a new and better edition both of Tom 
at School and of Tom on a Farm. s. 


Two very interesting volumes of Memoirs of De Tocqueville have 
yielded for our pages the following paragraphs. E. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


During my experience, now long, of public life, nothing has 
struck me more than the influence of women on this matter, — an in- 
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fluence all the greater because it is indirect. Ido not hesitate to 
say that they give to every nation a moral temperament, which 
shows itself in its politics. I could illustrate this by many examples. 
A hundred times I have seen weak men show real public virtue, be- 
cause they had by their side women who supported them, not by 
advice as to particulars, but by fortifying their feelings of duty and 
by directing their ambition. More frequently, I must confess, I 
have observed the domestic influence gradually transforming a man, 
naturally generous, noble, and unselfish, into a cowardly, common- 
place, place-hunting self-seeker, thinking of public business only as 
the means of making himself comfortable,—and this simply by 
daily contact with a well-conducted woman, a faithful wife, an excel- 
lent mother, but from whose mind the grand notion of public duty 
was entirely absent. 


THE SMALL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


I did not, however, find in your book as much explanation as I 
wished of a problem for which I searched most anxiously, and the 
absence of which in all books relating to Christianity has always 
greatly disturbed me. How is it that the Christian religion, which 
has in so many respects improved individuals and advanced our 
race, has exercised, especially in the beginning, so little influence 
over the progress of society? Why is it that in proportion as men 
become more humane, more just, more temperate, more chaste, they 
seem every day more and more indifferent to public virtue, —so much 
so that the great family of the nation seems more corrupt, more base, 
and more tottering, while every little individual family is better reg- 
ulated ? 

You several times touch upon this subject, but you never go to the 
bottom of it. In my opinion it deserves particular notice ; for, after 
all, neither you nor I feel bound, morally, to render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, without inquiring, Who is Cesar, and what 
are his claims on us? This contrast, which strikes us from the be- 
ginning of Christianity, between Christian virtues and what I call 
public virtue, has frequently reappeared. There is nothing which 
seems to me so difficult of explanation, when we consider that God, 
and after him his revelation, are the foundations, or rather the 
sources, of all virtues, the practice of which is necessary in the dif- 
ferent states of mankind. 
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POLITICAL PREACHING. 


In your last letter, you write truly and well on the inevitable ob- 
scurity of our political duties in our troubled, unstable, and revolu- 
tionary times, and on the difficulty of laying down rules for the guid- 
ance of men’s consciences. You would be right, if the thing to be 
done were to advise or to discountenance certain political acts or cer- 
tain political opinions. 

But that was not my meaning. I believe that in politics, as in all 
that relates to human actions, besides the special counsels which ap- 
ply only to special cases, there are principles which ought to be 
inculcated, feelings which ought to be inspired, and a general direc- 
tion which ought to be given to opinions and to intentions. I do not 
ask the clergy to make those whom it educates, or influences, consci- 
entiously Republicans or Royalists. But I wish it to tell them more 
frequently, that, while Christians, they also belong to one of the great 
human societies which God has formed, apparently in order to show 
more clearly the ties by which individuals ought to be mutually 
attached, — societies which are called national, inhabiting a territory 
which they call their country. I wish the clergy to instil into their 
very souls, that every one belongs much more to this collective Being 
than he does to himself; that towards this Being no one ought to be 
indifferent, much less, by treating such indifference as a sort of lan- 
guid virtue, to enervate many of our noblest instincts; that every one 
is responsible for the fortunes of this collective Being; that every one 
is bound to work out its prosperity, and to watch that it be not gov- 
erned except by respectable, beneficent, and legitimate authorities. 


THE LATE DR. TUCKERMAN. 


I knew well the Tuckermans whom you so well describe. Mr. 
Tuckerman and I were brought together by our common interest in 
prisons. The attractiveness of his admirable character made me see 
him frequently. What struck me as peculiarly lovable was not so 
much the immense good that he did, nor the labor which he under- 
went for that purpose, as the pleasure which he took in this sacred 
employment, and the frankness with which he expressed that pleas- 
ure. I remember his saying, “ If God will allow me to continue to re- 


side near 





Street,” (the poorest in Boston,) “and pass there a part 
of every day, I ask for nothing more ; I shall be perfectly happy.” 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
P.P. STEWART COOKING-STOVE, 
With large Oven, Hot-Water Reservoir, Tin Warming-Closet, Top Baker, Pront Roaster, &e. 


For Summer or Winter Use, with Wood, or Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 


MORE THAN 


50,000 


in use in the United 
Mates. 

&> Every Stove fully 
warranted for a period 
of 3 Months. 


Ask for the cennine 
6 P. P. Stewart Stove, 


and see that Mr. Stew- 
art's name in fall is 
on the Hearth-Plates. 


= 





PLAIN-rop Stoves supplied, without furniture, if desired. A Water-Back, introduced into the Stove, 
if desired, which operates equally as well as those in any range. 
FULLER, WARREN, & CO., 
Exclusive Manufacturers and Proprictors of the Clinton Stove Works, 
- TROY, N. Y. 
Boston, GEORGE W. WALKER, 15 Union Street. Worcester, WILLIAM LUCAS, 
NewYork, Joun Q. A. BUTLER, 213 Water Street. Martford, W. J. PHILLIPS, 
Springfield, W. L. WiLcox & Co. ; 
And sold in all the principal cities and towns in the country. 
0G Descriptive pamphlets free by mail, on application to the manufacturers or any dealer. 
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GEORGE W. WARE & CO., 


Having purchased the Stock of the late firm of BLAKE 
AND DAVENPORT, will continue the 


Furniture, Upholstery, 
enna BUSINESS, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, and 
25 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Rich Parlor Suits, of Rosewood, Mahogany, and Black 





Walnut, in Brocatelle, Plush, Damask, 
Chally, Reps, &e., &e. | 
| 
Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut, | 
Oak, Chestnut, and Painted, in every variety | 

of style, to suit the taste and fancy 

of the purchaser. 
ALSO 
A full assortment of Dining and other Chairs. 
Hair, Silk, Cotton, Husk, Palm-Leaf, and’ 
Excelsior Mattresses, 


Together with a great variety of articles usually keptina 


First-class Furniture Warehouse. 





GAS-FIXTURES. 





S.A. STETSON & CO.. 


No. 352 Washington Street, Boston, 
Invite attention to their stock of 


Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures, 
comprising the most select and varied assortment in New 
England, which they offer at fair prices. 

Gas-Pipe introduced into Buildings of every descrip- 
tion ; particular attention paid to fitting up 
CHURCHES AND LE®@TURE-HALLS, 


as well as private dwellings. 
All kinds of alterations and repairs of Gas-Fixtures or 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 





Che NeW England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO0., 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston. 


Insures Lives on the Mutual Principle. 
NET ACCUMULATION EXCEEDING $2,050,000. 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and 
Suture. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The | | 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
sons insured. ‘The greatest risk taken on a life $ 15,000, 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
from December 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to 
policy. The distribution of December, 1858, amounted 
to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annu- | | 
ally when desired, and amounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, SECRETARY, 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. | 


INCORPORATED IN 





1844. | 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

ion. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
5. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, 





18Q., Treasurer. $v 


IPMHIS very successful Company, having accumu- 

lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, —in healthy localities. Pamphlets com 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New! | 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston office, No. 29 State Street. 





Piping carefully and neatly executed. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 
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NEW CARPETINGS. te FOSTER & PEABODY, © 


Dealers in 


WILLIAM E. BRIGHT Boots, Shoes, & Rubbers, 


Has now open his Spring stock of 
P pring OF ALL KINDS, 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, Misses, and Children’s 
wear. We have on hand a large stock of goods 
suitable for FALL AND WINTER WEAR, and 
have unsurpassed facilities for making any style to 
measure at short notice. 

Toilet Slippers made up. 


218 Washington St., 





Axminster Carpets, with borders to match 
Royal Wiltons, 
English Brussels, 
English Tapestries, 


AND 


KIDDERMINSTER CARPETINGS, 


Boston. 


JOHN W. LORD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sheet Bron and Cin Ware, 


AND DEALER IN 


The above goods are of the BEST QUALITIES and 
NEWEST STYLES, and were selected for the 


RETAIL TRADE. 
The assortment of THREE-PLY and TWO-PLY| 








CARPETINGS is large, of the best quality, and offered’ 
at low prices. ia i iaieaailinl STOVES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, 














— __ 








abana | Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors; and Funnel Thimbles, 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, asee 


No. 328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. 
No. 54 Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 





The wide-spread rep- looked upon as a house- 


utation of this machine hold economy. In all the 
is eminently due to its finer qualities of family 
peculiar merits, which sewing, on silk, linen, 
are acknowledged by the cotton, and broadcloth, 
best judges to surpass all & in hemming, stitching, 
others in the requisites .. ~ quilting, gathering, and 
It has © 
become a domestic in- 
stitution, and is justly 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those who have not hitherto 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its 
operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the sales-room. In order to place 
it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. 
RerereNcES.— Rev. F. D. Huntinaton, D. D., Rev. Rurvus E tis, 
Rey. J. I. T. Cootipee, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. 

fF This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at 

the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
e J. E. R Oo O - Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to Clergymen. 


for family use. all the innumerable ends 


to which female needle- 





work is applied, the 
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CROS SBY AND NICHOLS’S 
LIST OF LATE. PUBLICATIONS. 


+o OC 


HARRIS ON INSECTS— CHEAP EDITION. | + VALUABLE 
A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE IN. TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


SECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. — By . ees 

THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS. A new Edition, A PREPARATORY LATIN  PROSE- 
enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Au- BOOK; containing all the Latin Prose necessary for 
thor’s Manuseripts, and Original Notes, and illustrated entering College ; with References to Kiihner’s and 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super-) Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; Notes, criti- 
vision of PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. Edited by CHARLES al and explanatory ; a Vocabulary ; and a Geographi- 
L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board ¢@l_ and Historical Index. By J. H. HANSON, A, M., 
of Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 651. Price, $3.50. Principal of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 


12mo. pp. 762. P “ 

Same work, plates uncolored, $2.50. nas te “ en “in oo - 

In order to place this valuable work within the reach TY. By JoHN BAScoM, ate 
of all,a cheap edition, containing all the text and plates lege. 12mo. Price, 80 cents 
of the most expensive edition, has been issued, which ee “ al 
will be bound with plates, either plain or colored. Every ENGLISH ANALYSIS; containing Forms for 
person interested in any way in the cultivation of the soil the Complete Analysis of English ( ‘omposition, together 
should ow ha copy of this work. % : ae ee with Selections for Analysis trom the best English Au- 

To show the value of the work, the manner in w hich it) thers. De signed to accompany the study of English 
has been executed, and the importance of the subject, i) Grammar in High and Grammar Schools. By EDWARD 
is sufficient to say, that the Legislature of giana P. BATES, A. M., Principal of Cotting Academy, West 
expended ten thousand dollars in its preparation, Cambridge. 12mo, ore ¥ 

‘The work surpasses in beauty and elegance anything | 
of the kind ever before attempted in this country. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. De- 

The illustrations are very numerous and very superb, signed as a Basis for Instruction in Ethical Science in 
including nearly three hundred woodcuts in the highest! Sehools and Colleges. By J. T. CHAMPLIN, President 
style of the art, and nearly a hundred objects on steel) of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price, 80 cents, 
colored from life by hand. | N 

[t is issued in an octavo volume, beautifully printed at CUAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOS- 
the University Press, Cainbridge, on tinted paper, hand-| OPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for 
somely bound, and is ove of the most important aud valu-| Schocls and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the 
able works of the kind ever issued from the press. Every | Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J 
farmer, every horticulturist, and every studeut of Natural | CHA MPLIN, D.D., President of W aterville College. 
History should have a copy. |} 1I2mo. Price, 80 ce ants. 


The New York Tribune says: —“ Dr. Harris on Insects | PH, TEAC HER’S ASSISTANT: or, Hints 
pas y > i a ’ , 
has become a standard work We doubt whether | and Metheds in School Dise ipline and Instruction. Be- 
there exists in any lauguage a single volume upon insects ing a Series of Familiar Letters to one entering upon 
injurious to vegetation in all res pects equal to this...... | the ‘Teacher's Work. By CHARLES NoRTHE aD A. 
We heartily commend this work to agricultural societies, | yy Author of “The Te acher and Parent,” &c ‘ 12mo 
as one of the best to be offered as a premium, combining, 858 Price $1 , ; , a aia 
A egies Ting “ . t Be ” pp. « as rice, . 
as it eminently does, utility with beauty. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. KING'S WHITE HILLS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WHITE HILLS, TUEIR LEGENDS, STANDARD STORIES, — is 
LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. By Rey. THOMAS 5 reg en ‘3 ae Pett 
STARR KING. With Sixty Illustrations, engraved by Kiv nc week So M Mi mpd eh oi tN 3 an 
Andrew, from Drawings by Wheelock. Crown 8yo.| PF IVe Volumes, 12mo. MILMAN S GIBBON S 

| ROME HUME’S HISTORY 


», 51x Volumes, 12mo. 


Price, $ 2.00. hagctect ‘phage 
OF ENGLAND, Six Volumes, 12mo. 


The attention of all lovers of mountain scenery is re- | 
uested to this work, as one in every respect the most Io aa mh — 
Peautiful of its kind ever issued. Mr. King’s name is so| (LLUSTRATED STANDARD POE rs AND 
intimately con.ected with the White Mouutains by his DRAMATISTS.— SHAKESPEARE, BEN JON- 
inimitable descriptions of their scenery, that everything) SON, BYRON, MILTON, COWPE Rr, BURNS, 
from his pen in relation to them is eagerly sought. MOORE, SCOTT, HEMANS, MONTGOMERY, 
potas LANDON, ROGERS, CAMPBELL, ete. Each 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF| Complete in one octavo volume, and bound in 
ENGLAND, SINCE THE ACCESSION of! Various styles. 
GEORGE Ilt., 1760 - 1860. By THOMAS FE {TINE | a ld tie Pa ail r , PATO 7 7 
May, C.B, Vol.1 !2mo. Tinted paper. Price 5, | CABINET EDITION OF ENGLISH POETS. 
| Including the popular authors. Bound in blue 
c | and gold. Fifteen Volumes, 16mo. 
HYPATIA; OR, NEW FOES WITI AN| 
OLD FACE. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of| 


“ Alton Locke,”? * Yeast,” &c., &c. A New Edition. | 
— ine : vase | DESGRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
- \A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LIBRARY EDITION OF STAND. ARD | LOGUE OF CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S PUBLI- 
POETS. — Twenty-eight Volumes, 12mo. Bound | CATIONS, 12mo. pp. 100. 
in various styles. *,* Sent gratis by mail, if applied for. 


CROSBY, AND NICHOLS, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST 


Lyra Celestis: Hymns on Heaven. Se- 
lected by REV. A. C. THOMPSON, D. D. 


Lectures on Moral Sc.ence. Delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, By MARK HOPKINS, 
D. D., President of Williams College. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. | 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By BROOKE | 
Foss WESTCOTT, M. A.; with an Introduction by H. | 
B. HacKeTT, D. D., Prof. in Newton Theol. Inst. 
Royal 12mno. Cloth, $1.50. 

It is an important feature of this work, that, though it 
is intended specially to refute the form of scepticism 
represented, for example, by Strauss in Germany, and by 
Theodore Parker in this country, it is not directly polemic 
in its character, but treats of facts, and discusses princi- | 
ples which render the argument appropriate to all times 


| 


PUBLISHED : 
WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB. 


How to be a mene} A Book for Girls ; contain- 
ing useful hints on the Formation of Character. 50 cts. 

How to be a Man. A Book for Boys ; containing 
useful hints on the Formation of Character. 50 cts. 

Anecdotes for Boys Entertaining Anecdotes 
and Narratives, [llustrative of Principles and Charac- 
ter. 42 cts. 

Anecdotes for Girls. Entertaining Anecdotes 
and Narratives, Illustrative of Principles and Charae- 
ter. 42 cts. 

Kind Words for Children, to Guide them to 
the Path of Peace. 16mo. 42 cts. 

‘*We wish every mother would buy it, read it, and 
| cause its contents to be engraved on the hearts of her 


and places. The author seeks to accomplish his object | children.” — Recorder. 


by a negative process, rather than a positive; by instruc- 

tion, and not by controversy. He is not so anxious to 

overwhelin the error, as to remove the ignorance and 
correct the misstatements out of which the error has 
arisen, 

The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 
1862. With a finely engraved likeness of Captain J. 
A. DAHLGREN, Com. Washington Navy Yard, and 
originator of the famous ‘‘ Dahigren gun.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. With Notes, Critical, His- 
torical, and Explanatory. By C. J. ELLIcOTT, B. D., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, Author 
of “ Commentaries on Paul's Episties.”” 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.25. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. | 


By PETER BAYNE, Author of “ The Christian Life,” 
etc. Il6mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Health: Its Friends and its Foes. ‘By R. D. 
MusseEyY, M. D., LL. D., late Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in Dartmouth College, and of Surgery 
in the Medical College of Ohio, etc. With Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, 


$ 1.00. 
POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
BY WALTER AIMWELL. 


6 vols. uniform size and style, with numerous illustrations, 
624 cents per vol, 

Oscar; or, The Boy who had his own Way. 

Clintons A Book for Boys. 

Ella; or, Turning over a New Leaf. 

Whistler; or, The Manly Boy. 

Marcus; or, The Boy Tamer. 

Jessie; or, Trying to be Somebody. 

This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet natural scenes and itcidents of every- 
day life, in city and country, mingling important moral | 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information. | 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread | 
runs through the whole. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New York. THREE 
GAMES IN ONE. I. A Game of Transformation. — 
Il. A Literary Patchwork. — III. A Literary Puzzle. 
By WALTEF. AIMWELL. 38 cts. 

The purchaser, in\fact, gets three distinct games for the 
price of one. Any ‘number of boys and girls, or grown 
people, can play the game, and every time it is played | 
the fun changes, while the laugh comes in all the time. 
It is played with cards, which, together with the Story, 
are put up in beautiful neat bozes, with illustrated cover. 
The game is taken from Jessie, the last volume of the 
Aimwell Stories. 


Young Americans Abroad ; or, Vacation in 
Europe ; the Results of a Tour throngh Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 
By JOHN OVERTON CHOULES, D. D., and his PUPILS. 
With elegant Illustrations. 75 cts. 

&> This is a highly entertaining work, written mostly 
by buys, for boys, embracing more real information, such 
as every one wishes to know, about Europe, than any oth- 
er book of travels published. 

The Island Home; or, the Young Castaways. 
By CHRISTOPHER ROMAUNT, Esq. With elegant 

Illustrations, 

| $A new and exceedingly captivating ‘* Robinson 

| Crusoe ”’ story. 

| The Poor Boy and the Merchant Prince 





| or, Elements of Success, drawn from the Life an 
Character of the late AMOS LAWRENCE. By WIL- 
LIAM M. THAYER. 75 cts. 
* One of the best books for boys with which we have 

met for years.”? — Chicago Herald. 

|The Good Girl and True Woman; or, Ele- 

ments of Woman’s Success, drawn from the Life of 

Mary Lyon and others. A Book for Girls. By WIL- 

LIAM M. THAYER. 75 cts. 

| Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. 

| By the Author of “* Margaret Maitland.” 62 cts. 

The American Statesman ; or, Illustrations of 
the Life and Character of DANIEL WEBSTER ; for 
the Entertainment and Instruction of American Youth, 

By the REV. JOSEPH BANVARD, With numerous 
Tilustrations. 75 cts. 

|The Guiding Star; or, the Bible God’s Message. 

| By Louisa Payson HOPKINS. With a Frontis- 





piece. 50 cts, 


| NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN 
HISTORIES. 


BY REV. JOSEPH BANVARD., 


Plymouth and the Pilgrims; or, Incidents 
and Adventure in the History of the First Settlers. 
With Illustrations. 60 cts. 

Novelties of the New World. An Account 
of the Adventures and Discoveries of the Explorers of 
North America. With numerous Illustrations. 60 cts, 

Romance of American History; or, An Ac- 
count of the Early Settlement of North Carolina and 
Virginia ; embracing Incidents connected with the 
Spanish Settlements, the French Colonies, and the 
English Plantation, etc. With Illustrations. 60 cts. 

Tragic Scenes in the History of Maryland 
and the Old French War, with an account 
of varivus interesting contemporaneous events which 
occurred in the early settlement of America, With 
numerous elegant Illustrations. 60 cts. 

&7F Each volume is complete in itself, and yet together 
they form a regular series of American Histories, 


























GOOD CLOTHING, Jf 
Eurnishing Goods, and Piece Goods F 


FOR MEN'S WEAB. 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 








BOSTON 
~—§&6I~ 
1 Macottan, Wiuttams & Parger. ‘ |} 


M Faneuil Hall. 
» NP. He Market. 
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ONE PRICE ONLY. ~ | 

MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, AND PARKER, | 

No. 192 Washington Street, Boston. q | 


(OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL.) 





